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A REMEMBRANCE. 


BY MES. 


I xnow a dear dwelling, 
That's fairer to me 

Than the silk-hung saloons 
Of a palace could be. 


Oh! goldenly round it, 


The sun-beams steal through, 


The dark clustered leaves 
Of the graceful jallov. 


And acacias wave softly, 
Their light tassels there ; 

And blooming catalpas 
Pour balm on the air. 


And grape vines are wreathing 
O’er soft purple bloom, 

And happy flowers breathing 
A priceless perfume. 


Beneath in the valley, 
Where blue waters gleam, 

The boat’s winged beauty 
Glides by, like a dream ! 


And cool mid that foliage 


The pure breezes blow, Way may be made, 
While the _ lies basking The picture of beauty 

In sunshine below. Affection has traced, 
And a gush of glad music On memory’s pages, 

Is sure to be heard, Shall ne’er be effaced, 
In each pause of our converse aaa tai 

a Er But still will her spirit 

From breeze or from bird. R to that spot, 
But not for the sunlight, With a love, that is never 

And not for the shade, Foregone or forgot ! 
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And not for the picture 
That nature has made ;— 


Nor the gleam of the wave, 
Nor the blossom's perfume, 
Nor the gay notes that glide 


From the leaves’ lovely gloom, — 


Not for these does my spirit 
Return to that spot, 

With a love that is never 
Foregone or forgot! 


Warm hearts in that dwelling 
Beat kindly for me, 

They shared in my sorrow, 
They gladdened my glee. 


When the cold cloud of care 
O’er my wayward heart lay, 
A voice that I love, 
Sang the shadow away. 


Ah! whether in sunshine 
Or whether in shade, 
Wherever the wanderer’s 
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A LINE FROM A LEAF WHICH WILL BE READ IN HEAVEN. 


TO ALL WHO RECOGNIZE ANY TOUCHES IN IT, THE FOLLOWING SLIGHT SKETCH Is RESPECTFULLY AND AFFEC- 
TIONATELY DEDICATED, BY ONE WHO ADMIRES GOODNESS AS WELL AS GREATNESS. 


CHAPTER I.—LEAVING HOME. 


“ You will be sorry for it, Willard.” 

“Sorry! I tell you, Sophy, I have been in 
leading strings long enough ; and I will go where 
I can, now and then, do as I choose!” 

“ You will be back in less than three days.” 

“No, not in less than three years. Come, tell 
me, what I shall bring you from over the seas ; 
they have all sorts of gimcracks in the Indies, 
and, may be, I shall go to China, or ”— 

“Or take a peep into Symm’s hole, or a ride 
on the roe’s back. Bring me a pair of slippers 
from Lilliput.” 

« T will bring you a pair so small that you can- 
not wear them, if that is what you like; and a 
rare India shawl to beat cousin Meg’s.” 

“ T hope you will get your purse well replenish- 
ed; I dare say you will find them in New York.” 

“ New York!” 

“ Don’t speak so contemptuously of our mam- 
moth city, Will; there will be a little fading out 
of those handsome curls, I dare say, before you 
will see a larger.” 

“T tell you, Sophy, I am going to sea. What 
part of the world I may visit, I don’t know, but 
it will be many a long year before you will see 
me again.” 

“ Nonsense, Will, think of scrambling up ropes 
and perching in the air like a monkey! You 
have always had a taste that way, 1 know, but 
try it in a gale and you would soon come to the 
conclusion that you had a little too much of it. 
Come, this freak of yours is all nonsense; be 
obedient, and father will be kind to you, but 
you know it was wrong for you to go wg 

“J know it was not wrong, Sophy, and I am 
glad I went. I should like to knew what right 
any body has to hinder me from speaking to a 
school-fellow now and then, or even from shak- 
ing my toe in a dance, if I choose. Wondrous 
good some people are, indeed! I wish they would 
tell me how much worse dancing is than anger ; 
and didn’t you see how pale he turned? James turn- 
ed pale, too, for I believe he thought I would get 
knocked down. I almost wish he had done it.” 

“ Willard!” 
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“ He drives me to it, Sophy.” 

“ If you go away with these bad feelings, I am 
afraid you never will come back again.” 

“ May be—but—yes, I shall—of course I shall. 
I shall want to see you, and—and all. Oh, I 
shall come back sometime.” 

“Tam afraid not, Willard.” 

The observation seemed to induce a new train 
of thought, for the boy’s excited countenance as- 
sumed an unusual soberness; a tear crept to his 
eye and twinkled on the upraised lash, but he 
brushed it hastily away, and with a “never fear 
for that, Sophy,” sprang to the door, as though 
afraid to trust his voice with another word. The 
sister waited awhile for his return, thinking that 
he would at least bid her a good-night ; but when 
she perceived that he was not coming, she began 
to persuade herself that he was ashamed of his 
folly and would be in better temper in the morn- 
ing, or that her father would abate some of his 
sternness ; at any rate, somehow, the difficulty 
would be settled, as others had been before ; and 
so she went to sleep. These troubles were noth- 
ing new to her. Judge Lawson was a noble- 
minded, upright man, who exercised a kind of 
patriarchal sway, not only in his family, but over 
the whole neighborhood. He was a good father 
and a kind neighbor in the main, but stern and 
self-willed ; all suavity and gentleness when 
obeyed, but wo to the luckless individual who 
dared to oppose his plans or wishes. To such, 
if the truth must be owned, Judge Lawson was 
a tyrant. He had managed, however, without 
unpleasant bickerings to bring up his family in 
the strictest integrity ; and they were now about 
him doing honor to his gray hairs. They had 
yielded to him ; he had led them wisely, and now 
they honored him with all their hearts. Sons and 
son-in-laws looked up to him with reverence, all 
but a bold, daring boy, his youngest child, the 
handsomest and the bravest, but, alas! so full of 
faults! Willard had talents but he did not like 
the trouble of cultivating them; like many an- 
other, he was so well satisfied with his natural 
acuteness, that he could see no necessity for 
bestowing labor on the mental soil. Mistaken 
Willard! Mistaken thousands! He was spirited 
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A LINE FROM A LEAF. 





as a young colt that spurns the bit, and grew res- 
tiff under his father’s control before he had reached 
a dozen summers. Now he had grown into a tal] 
stripling, and considered himself very nearly a 
man, and was he to be led about like a baby? I 
think—I do not know—but I really think that if 
Judge Lawson had not been quite so authoritative 
and unbending, his son Willard would have been 
more manageable ; but yet I must admit that the 
Judge never required anything of him which was 
not right. Then Willard was frank and joyous, 
with a heart full of generous sentiments and brim- 
ming over with sympathy and kindness; and it 
must be owned that there was something which 
shut down over his spirit like a lid whenever he 
entered his father’s house. He had felt it when a 
little boy playing in the sunshine on the lawn ; and 
used to think, when called in at evening, of the 
atmosphere of a damp dark cellar in the spring- 
time ; but the uncomfortable feeling had increased 
as he grew older, and now Willard Lawson did 
not love his home. It was a rare good place for 
his intellect, but there was no room there for his 
heart to expand. All were kind, his sister Sophia 
especially so, but it was a kindness which was al- 
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ways smooth and even and cold, no bubbling, no . 


sudden gushes, hke the spring which lures the 


travel-stained wanderer from the way-side, or the 
fountain leaping up at the kiss of the breezes and | 


the glance of the sun-light; but a quiet, calm, 
lifeless sort of kindness, that seemed to lack that 
universa! inspiration—love. 


So he went away 


from home for society, not always selecting the > 


best, for how could the boy know how to choose 
rightly? 


He found more sympathy without doors | 


than within, and so Willard Lawson, young ashe ° 


was, had set both feet resolately in a most danger- 
ous path. Beware, Willard! Nay, but he wil! 
not beware ; he has “ been in leading strings long 
enough,” and he has resolved on emancipation. 
How mach Willard Lawson slept that night I 
will not attempt to say, how many misgivings 
visited his heart in the lone darkness, or how much 
dearer his home became as he thought upon the 
words of his sister: “If you leave us with these 
bad feelings, I am afraid you never will come back 
again.” The thoughts and emotions were his 
own, his own to brood over, his own to bury, for- 
get he probably never would. Morning dawned 
at last, and by the first faint glimmer Willard rose 
and dressed himself. He then walked about the 
little room as though taking a farewell of every 
article of furniture, and looked from the window, 
and walked again, till a tear, actually a big round 
tear, rolled from his eyes like a red-hot bullet and 
dropped upon his hand. He was alone now and 
so it was no shame to weep; and Willard did not 
even put a finger to his eyes while the liquid sorrow 
rained down over his cheeks in torrents. Poor 
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> ment, Willard; beware! 
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y! Itisa pitiful thing to forsake the roof which 
= us in our helplessness; where the only 
real love the wide earth knows beamed on our in- 
fant eyes, where tenderness and purity and truth 
bud and blossom in the sunshine of kindness and 
the dew of innocence ; the dear hallowed hearth- 
stone circled round with sacred affections, pitiful 
to leave it, and for what? Thank God for the 
gilded veil behind which the Protean future is 
allowed to conceal her features. Who would look 
into the book of fate and read at a glance his own 
destiny? Willard Lawson had no very bright 
hopes this morning, for the false star glittering but 
yesterday before his eyes had set in darkness—been 
extinguished in tears. He had laughed and 
sported in that room, he had slept there while an- 
gels guarded him, he had lisped his first prayers 
there, and there too had he almost forgotten the 
duty. He was still but a boy and yet he was very 
much changed, and he thought upon this change 
with sadness. What an innocent little fellow he 
was when he went to sleep hugging his first top to 
his bosom, and thinking what a dear good papa his 
was to bring such an invaluable present from the 
town. And how often, in his childish reverence, 
had he thought of that same father, and wondered 
ifhis Heavenly Father could be any better or any 
wiser! And how disobedient he had been of late, 
and self-willed, and disrespectful—in actions rather 
than words, and in thoughts more than either. 
Dost thou relent, Willard? Is there not a soften- 
ing in thy heart? Are not thy lips moving to the 
words, “ I will arise and go unto my father?” Ah! 
stay, thou rash youth! Gently, gently! There is 
a balm in penitential tears! I already see the 
rainbow arching thy heart. It is a precious mo- 
Nay, all is lost! That 
movement below, followed by the whistle of Bluff 
Bill, the man-of-all-work, has sent other thoughts 


‘ into the head of the stripling, and the scale is turn- 


ed. The tears are brushed away, and in quiet, but 
hurriedly, the room is left without a tenant. 
Willard stood in the yard, beneath the dear old 
trees where he had sported in childhood. The 
large, long-limbed butternut had never seemed so 
beautiful as now, since the day when, an urchin in 
petticoats, he scrambled up its jagged trunk to get 
a peep into the snug little home of Madam Red- 
breast, and came down again amid huzzas and 
chidings ; and as for the elm trees, he had pruned 
them himself many a time, and he had watched 
them year after year till he knew the position of 
every graceful branch against the sky, as he knew 
the places of the children at his father’s table. There 
was a locust precisely his own age, and it had been 
so often mentioned, that he felt as though somehow 
that tree belonged to him—was linked to his life— 
a part of himself, which he ought to carry away, 
or rather which he ought to stay and cherish. He 
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cast a glance around to see that no one was near, 
and then he threw his arms about the dear old 
tree, and pressed his lips to the rough, dew-spangled 
bark, as though it had been a living object of love. 
This done he looked back upon the house hurried- 
ly and passed on. In the stable stood gay Larry, 
the fine young saddle-horse, which turned at the 
sound of his voice and laid his finely arched neck 
over his shoulder, with all the affection of a child; 
and he patted the animal and passed his hand over 
his smooth glossy skin, and then buried his face 
in the flowing mane and wept unrestrainedly. Poor 
Willard! Larry was an old playmate, and that 
Larry loved him was clear, for to no other one was 
he so gentle and obedient. Oh, if Larry could but 
go with him! Our hearts warm toward thee, dear 
Willard, more than they did a half-hour since, 
when the careless whistle of Bill awakened thee to 
all thy stubbornness ; for there is that in thy spirit 
which the angels know to be priceless. Thou art 
even as mettlesome as thy pet Larry, but thou art 
good and noble too, for thou lovest the poor dumb 
animals which look up to thee for care and pro- 
tection, even as thou shouldst look to heaven. 
Mayst thou never lose the manly softness, young 
Willard! The lad found as he passed on that he 
had bestowed more love on Lawson farm than he 
had imagined. The cows, one in particular, which 
had always been called his, looked into his face 
with a kind of pleading mournfulness—a sad, be- 
seeching expression, that seemed to him made up 
of love and censure ; and then they came lowing 
after him, as though they would yet entreat his re- 
turn. Even the fowls gathered about his feet fa- 
miliarly, and raised a chorus of sounds which it 
was not difficult for him to interpret. “ Sir Chan- 
ticleer” shook his long parti-colored plumes omi- 
nously, and sent out a shrill, high-ringing warning ; 
the hens, cackling, flocked before him, like a swarm 
of butterflies in August ; and a dove flew from its 
perch to his shoulder, and then nestled in his bo- 
som, looking up to him, with its warm, melting 
eyes swimming in love as his were in tears. There 
is yet time to retract, Willard. Take back those 
dangerous steps, and no one will know they have 
been trodden. No, this is not among things possi- 
ble to the boy. The parting is taking the very 
life from the innermost core of his heart, tearing 
away the threads which invisible fingers have been 
braiding within, ever since his baby foot first tot- 
tered on the threshold of being: but who ever sus- 
pected Willard Lawson of wavering or fickleness? 
Why, we might as soon expect the judge himself 
to change his mind and reverse a lecision! Wil- 


lard, boy as he is, will never hesitate and falter 
after he has resolved ; but it is no part of his phi- 
losophy to dispense with feeling. Perhaps—I am 
not sure how strong the sense of right may be in 
his bosom—but, perhaps, if he were thoroughly 
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convinced that he was taking a wrong step, one 
which he would regret in all after life, he might 
yet be induced to go back and nestle again, more 
lovingly than ever, among the dear old associations 
which are clustering around him, striving to entan- 
gle for good his erring feet. But Willard, with 
his bold, free spirit swelling in his bosom, will nev- 
er stay with Larry and the other dumb things that 
love him, at what his boyish inexperience deems a 
sacrifice of his yet unbearded manliness. 

Willard passed from the barnyard without ven- 
turing to look upon the garden patch, for he had 
had chiding enough without listening to the gentle 
murmurs of the green things that the morning 
breeze was dallying with; and leaping the stile, 
took his way across a rich field of clover, which 
the little spirits of the night and the messenger 
sun-rays had decked out in matchless diadems. 
Sometimes a little sheet of gossamer, fastened to 
shafts of emerald, gleamed with all the colors of 
the rainbow, here and there breaking from its 
fastenings, as highly gifted spirits sometimes sink 
beneath the weight of their own wealth. Spires of 
grass bent beneath clusters of the same jewels ; 
and the fragrant clover-heads and nodding butter- 
cups flashed and sparkled like the coronet of a 
duchess. Birds, sweet, glad little creatures, with 
wings and voices but too familiar, carolled from 
the tree-tops or wheeled and careered in mid-air, 
mad with exultant happiness, (blessed spirits of the 
air!) and the bee, in his glossy black coat, with 
more gold than even a gay courtier of the olden 
time would have cared to deck his mantle with, 
sped beneath the soft clouds like an arrow and 
plunged headlong among the luxuriant sweets of 
the fragrant clover blossoms. How all these glad 
things contrasted with the heavy spirit of the young 
wanderer! A stream went dancing and bubbling 
by, right merrily; and close beside the rustic 
bridge was a deep place, where he had angled for 
trout for many a summer. Willard glanced at it 
and seemed inclined to stop, then passed on—re- 
turned again, and kneeling down, bent his head far 
over and peered earnestly down into the water. A 
fin swept by, with a thin layer of silver over it ; 
and he caught a glimpse of a mottled back, crimson 
and amber, and a pale, soft azure in a setting of 
gray. Another followed, and then came a troop of 
little silver things, hurrying after each other, as 
though on their way to a fairy wedding, scarce rip- 
pling the water as they went. Willard caught by 
a branch of the birch tree that grew there when he 
first opened his eyes on the landscape, and swung 
himself to the bank. His seat was as soft as the 
richest carpet, woven of glossy brown and gold ; 
and as he again bent over the stream he scooped 
up handfuls of the cool water and dashed them 
over his burning face, jeweling his wavy hair and 
the luxurious bank together. Alcng the borders of 
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the stream grew clumps of willows, their narrow had sprung again to his master’s shoulders, wag- 


leaves trembling on the breath of the morning, and 
now and then a wild elm, shagged with green away 
down to the earth, or a round-topped maple, or a 
silver-coated beech; and at their roots sprang 
troops of flowers, bending their blue and crimson 
cups to the water, while in the spots of light break- 
ing through their branches swarmed clans of bright- 
hued insects, dipping their gay wings in the liquid 
gold of morning and warming their bloodless limbs 
at the heart of nature. It was beautiful, and Wil- 
lard had often thought so ; but now his heart yearn- 
ed toward the familiar scene, and he would have 
taken the whole to his bosom and folded his arms 
about it as tenderly as a mother clasps the child she 
dotes upon. Again the tears rushed to his eyes, 
and again he dashed the cool water upon his face, 
and without turning for another glance hurried on. 
The sheep were speckling the green of the neigh- 
boring pastures, and the horses were bounding 
and tossing their manes in play or quietly crop- 
ping the grass at their feet ; but Willard had grown 
wiser and did not trust himself among them. He 
sprang over the fence and proceeded resoluiely 
along the roadside. But his trials were not yet 
over. With a cry of joy that seemed almost hu- 
man, a dog rushed over the banks among the thorny 
bushes, scattering down a shower of rain-drops, 
bounded over the fence and leaped, quivering all 
over with gladness, to the shoulders of his young 
master. 

“ Good dog! good Rover!” exclaimed the boy, 
in a husky, broken voice, patting the head and 
smoothing the neck of his favorite. “ Good fellow! 
I did not want to scold you, and so—Bill should 
have known better than to set you free. But I 
must take nothing, not even my own dog, from 
the farm. Go back, Rever, go back!” 

The dog seemed to understand the words, though 
they were spoken low and sorrowfully and with- 
out a gesture, and he looked up with his large meek 
eyes into the boy’s face—oh, so pleadingly! Poor 
Willard’s heart had been swelling until his bosom 
seemed hardly large enough to contain it, but this 
last appeal was too much; and, with uncontrol- 
lable sobbings, he threw himself upon the neck of 
his dumb favorite and clung to him as though he 
had had no other associate or friend on earth. 
And he had no other now. Poor Willard! For 
awhile the wanderer sobbed on in utter abandon- 
ment; the dog now thrusting his nose into his bo- 
som, now licking his hands and face and striving 
by such mute eloquence to win him from his grief, 
whatever might have occasioned it. At last the 
youth mastered the emotion and with trembling 
lip and swimming eye stood again upon his feet. 

“ Go home, Rover—go! Go, Rover! Raseal! 
down! down! go home!” 

The dog, at the first command, given falteringly, 
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ging his tail, as though to congratulate him on his 
restored calmness. But at the last words, spoken 
authoritatively, he crouched at his feet, whining 
piteously and looking up to his face with the most 
beseeching fondness. If the eyes be the mirror of 
the soul, what a soul some brute animals must 
have! Willard turned his head from their chiding, 
appealing gaze, and choked down the heart that 
was springing to his throat while, ina louder and 
still more commanding tone, he exclaimed, point- 
ing with his finger and stamping with his foot, 
* Back, Rover! Go home!” 

The dog only lowered his head quite to the dust, 
and whined more piteously than before. Perhaps 
Willard was afraid to trust his voice again, but he 
certainly was resolved on making the animal obey 
him. ‘Taking a knife from his pocket, he proceed- 
ed, not very deliberately, to a tree which drooped 
its heavy branches over the stone wall by the way- 
side. The dog did not move, but his large pitiful 
eyes followed his young master to the tree, and 
watched him with a look of meek sorrow while he 
cut alimb from it and hastily trimmed away the 
leaves. But—as he returned! Willard was within 
a yard of his mutely eloquent friend, when the dog 
seemed of a sudden to comprehend his intent; and 
with a sharp, piercing cry, made up of more emo- 
tions than often swell in a human bosom—a cry of 
intense, heart-crushing anguish, he leaped the fence 
and bounded away Willard watched him—not 
with tears now, for there was something horrifying 
in what he had done, but with a kind of awe-strick- 
en fear, until he reached the little bridge which 
had been thrown over the creek in the pasture. 
Here the dog for thé first time relaxed his speed, 
turned about, and stretching his neck, ominously, 
in the direction in which Willard stood, sent forth 
a long dismal howl. Howl after howl—howl after 
howl—prolonged—terrible! And the boy, putting 
his fingers to his ears, ran with all his speed, till he 
had left the hill between himself and his home. 
Pause once more, and bethink thee, Willard! 
Perchance, that far-off howl, dying now in the dis- 
tance, is warning thee of coming evil. Pause, and 
think ! 

As Willard hurried on, though he passed fami- 
liar farmhouses, bidding adieu to the scenes of 
boyhood, perhaps forever, a change gradually came 
over him ; for the clear fresh air of morning brush- 
ed his cheek and cooled his forehead, giving cour- 
age to his heart ; and the brisk motion quickened 
his blood and took some of the pain from his pulse- 
throbs. By degrees his thoughts passed over from 
the things he was leaving to the future; and 
he went on, whistling “A life on the ocean 
wave,” and carelessly switching the thistles and 
May-blossoms with the stick which he had cut for 
Rover. 
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CHAPTER II.—-A STRANGER, 


Willard had been wandering by the wharf all 
day, passing from one vessel to another, talking 
with seamen and laying plans for the future with 
apparent boldness ; but, spite of all this, there was 
a desolate feeling at his heart, which was fast writ- 
ing itselfin unboyish characters of thought upon his 
face. He still had with him the stick which he 
brought from Lawson farm, and carried suspended 
from it a smal! bundle of things which he had tak- 
en the forethought to tie up in a pocket handker- 
chief on the morning he left home. ‘This, with a 
very scanty purse, was all he had on earth—neither 
money, nor goods, nor friends. But he possessed 
that which was worse for him, unguided as he was, 
than his wants—a bold, impulsive nature, self-con- 
fidence and an undoubting trust in others, warmth 
and energy and gayety, and a desire to see every- 
thing and test everything; while, just at this mo- 
ment, when he most needed it, a hinge was loosen- 
ed in his strong heart. He wandered alone to a 
back street, dark, narrow and filthy, for he was 
taking his first lesson in economy, and seated him- 
self on a bench at the door ofan alehouse. Strange 
beings were passing by. The drunkard and the 
pauper ; the undisguised miserable and the degrad- 
ed mirthful in their misery ; the needy beggar and 
the beggar by profession, all went trooping on, va- 
ried only now and then by a face which had some 
tokens of decency in it, to break up the disgusting 
monotony. After awhile men began to gather in 
the alehouse, for night came creeping on. And 
such men! Willard had never dreamed of their 
like before. There were oaths and blasphemies, 
and brutal jests and coarse loud peals of laughter, 
and wrangling, with now and then an expostula- 
tion that had but little gentleness about it ; and as 
Willard listened, he moved uneasily on his bench 
and looked about him with some anxiety, for his 
prospects for the night were anything but agreeable. 
But should he be coward enough to change his 
quarters? Willard was but a boy, and boys have 
some super-refined notions of courage. He stretch- 
ed himself upon the bench, placing hislittle bundle 
under his head. He had not been in this position 
long when his attention was attracted by another 
new-comer. The stranger was tall and broad- 
shouldered—magnificently made, and as he stept 
into the light beyond the doorway, Willard raised 
his head and looked after him admiringly. Was 
it some brigand chief, some proud and powerful sea- 
robber, or could it be a mere common man like the 
others there, smoking and drinking and swearing ? 
He could not be a good man, for Willard knew that 
this was no place for the good. And yet he did 
not look like one given to vicious habits or evil pas- 
sions. His rich, wavy hair was slightly grizzled, 
but it had evidently been touched by no pencil 





more objectionable than Time carries; his com- 
plexion was pale and delicate, quite unlike that of 
a sea-robber ; and his soft blue eye was full of mild- 
ness and love. He wore a stiff, military-looking 
coat, buttoned closely to the chin, displaying his 
strong muscular proportions to the best advantage, 
and carried in his hand a heavy walking-stick, 
headed with silver. Willard could not discover 
in what the stranger’s peculiarity either of dress or 
manner consisted, and yet there was a peculiarity 
which attracted the attention of all the bar-room 
loungers. He spoke a word or two to those near- 
est him on entering, in a voice of singular richness 
and energy, and then drawing back a little from 
the company, placed himself upon a settle, just in- 
side the door. He was evidently a stranger to the 
rest of the company as to Willard ; and although 
he seemed disinclined to join in their mirth, his eye 
wandered from one to another with an interested 
kind of curiosity, which puzzled our young friend 
not a little. Was there any affinity existing be- 
tween the spirit of the stranger and a scene like 
this?) There wasa nobleness in his countenance 
and a majesty in his air, which belonged to no 
conmmon person—an arch-angel fallen, perhaps, for, 
if not fallen, why should he be there among the vi- 
cious and degraded? Willard watched him won- 
deringly, and as he watched, the heads within be- 
gan to dance together, the night-lamps joined 
them, and finally the stars, and at last the boy’s 
dull eyes closed entirely, and his chin rested upon 
his shirt-collar. Willard was tired and sleepy that 
night. How long he gave himself up to the dream- 
spirits he did not know, but when he awoke, a voice 
of singular kindness, close to his ear, remarked, 
“ You have slept soundly, my son.” 

“T have had an unusual pillow,” returned Wil- 
lard, smiling, and raising his head from the shoul- 
der where it had rested, “I trust I may not have 
hugged it too long for its owner’s convenience.” 

“ That is its owner’s care. It was presented 
unasked, and might have been reclaimed at any 
moment. But surely,” added the stranger, in a 
lower tone, “you are not in the habit of resorting 
to such a place as this?” 

“T might return the compliment,’ answered 
Willard, laughing, “for I take your remark as 
something of a compliment ; I wondered myself to 
sleep upon the subject.” 

* And what did you decide?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“T have met with better success in my study. 
You are a stranger.” 

“Not quite a companion for men like those— 
thank you.” 

“ You are far from home, for the first time?” 

“ The first time,” returned Willard, with a sigh. 

“You have not always been happy in that 
home?” 
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“ There is no great skill in that—who has?” 

“ You left it in anger.” 

“ Go on, wizzerd.” 

“You know you have taken a false step, and 
feel much regret, but you are too proud to re- 
turn.” , 

“ No, no, I am not sorry I have done it. I am 
not sorry—I wouldn’t go back for the world!” 

“ Rover misses you.” 

Willard started and turned slightly pale. 

“ And your sister Sophy ——” 

“Ha! I believe you are the devil, man.” 

“ Not quite, my son ; your guess has even less 
sperteny in it than mine, when I dub you run- 
er. 

“ Who and what are you that you should know 
so much of me—know the names of Sophy and 
Rover.” 

“T can tell you more—you have a desire to go 
to sea.” 

“Right, but you must have dealings with his 
black majesty.” 

“And more.” Here the stranger took the 
youth’s hand tte iy in his, and looked into 
his face with solemn earnestness. “I can tell you 
more, my son; and I am no magician to discover 
it. I see it written upon your forehead—I see it 
beaming in youreye. God has done that for you 
which may make you among men like yonder star 
among these feeble lamp-lights. He has gifted you 
with a quick, powerful intellect, and a warm earnest 
heart, but that power may be degraded and spend 
itself on trifles, that warmth may be perverted. 
The gallant craft you are about to launch upon the 
broad ocean of the world with (pardon me, my 
son,) tender sails and warped rudder, is a thing 
too noble to subject to such a risk. If you 
were an older sailor: you would make better pre- 
parations for your voyage. No,I am laying no 
unusual weakness to your charge. I see the fire 
in your eye, I read strength of purpose on that 
bold brow, and I know what a strong will may 
enable you todo. But beware, my son! as noble 
vessels as your’s have been wrecked; as strong 
minds have yielded the jewel of intellect—integrity, 
unswerving principle ; hearts as true as your’s have 
blackened under the finger of pollution. What 
talisman have you to bear you safely through? 
There was a time, I think—there must have been a 
time when you prayed, ‘lead us not into temp- 
tation ;’ and now you are voluntarily walking 
in the way of it. Do I not tell you truth, my 
son?” 

«“ What am I to do?” asked Willard with a 
quivering lip. 

« First sit down and tell me all your troubles and 
your plans.” 

“ You seem to be pretty well informed on that 
subject already.” 
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“I never saw you, nor heard of you till this 
evening.” 

“ How then do you know so much about me?” 

“ Your face is just now so full of thought—you 
look innocent—you are respectably clad—you carry 
a bundle on your walking-stick—you are in a place 
given up to the vicious—you go to sleep unsus- 
pectingly where any but a stranger would be pretty 
sure of having his pocket picked—you murmur 
names in your sleep—your speech on awaking is 
intelligent ; am I a wizard? 

“ You are observing.” 

“ IT came here to observe ; and shall be but too 
happy if I can be of service to you.” 

“T thank you, but I believe my path is pretty 
plain before me. I have had conversation with a 
ship-master to-day, and have very nearly enlisted 
as a sailor. You are very kind; but notwith- 
standing your warning, I have a fancy that he 
who cannot preserve purity of mind and morals 
on the water would scarce do it on the land.” 

“Very true,myson. Is it your intention to go 
out as a common sailor ?” 

“ Yes, I begin at the bottom of the hill. 
no friends to help me to a better berth.” 

“ Your associates then must necessarily be men 
who, if not vicious, are ignorant—you will have no 
change of companionship, nothing to elevate your 
thoughts and feelings—all a dark degraded level 
about you, and you must be more than human not 
to sink to it. You are young too, and do not yet 
understand your capabilities, because you have not 
tested them. You should be thoroughly educat- 
ed ” 

“ T do not like study, sir.” 

“Scarce an excuse fora man, my son. If the 
bird should chance not to like the air we might 
give it to some little girl to enslave, or if the fish 
should find the water disagreeable we should 
scarce take the trouble to reason with it—let the 
foolish thing die ; but the immortal mind is not a 
bird or a fish to be granted its whim and perish. 
The question is not what you fancy, but what you 
need. Nothing worth having flies to you and 
alights upon your hand; you must seek, dig, dig, 
dig, and the ‘hid treasure? when found, will be 
worth a thousand worlds to you. There is some- 
thing glorious too in the labor. You commence 
in this world a process which is to be carried on 
hereafter under the eyes of angels—which is to 
make the bliss of eternity. Think of the great 
undying God-like mind within you, lying all uncul- 
tivated, its capacities undeveloped, its powers un- 
improved, its affinity to the Deity unrecognized— 
benefiting no one, influencing no one, lost like 
rubbish among the things that perish—a chasm in 
the great intellectual unity, a monster of ingrati- 
tude to the God who endowed it, and a curse to 
itself. You cannot walk through the world as the 
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fool walks and be happy, for there is that within 
you which demands your life-long care, and if you 
neglect it—listen to me, my son, believe me, for I 
have seen more years and more men than you have, 
and I have made natures like your’s my study—if 
you neglect it, you may almost as well turn at once 
to yonder bar and find your associates there. You 
cannot satisfy the yearning of the deathless spirit 
for the food it covets with husks, it will not be 
toyed with ; and when starved, enslaved, tramp- 
led on, its sharp cry comes to your ear, you 
will drown it as—those men drown it. Look! 
that one with the scar across the brow, and the 
frightful scowl had—has no common mind—you 
will discover it for yourself if you watch his actions 
and his words. On the table yonder, degrading 
himself lower than any mountebank, is one made 
to love beauty and harmony—a poet by nature, a 
harlequin by prostitution.” 

“You seem to know them well,” remarked 
Willard, throwing a scrutinizing glance on his 
monitor. 

“ As I know you; I have never met them be- 
fore.” 

“T had been looking at them before you came 
in, and I thought them either fools or madmen ; 
there seems to be no reason either in their actions 
or words.” 

“ They are both, but not half as mad as you are 
now to run violently into the same danger.” 

Willard drew himself up. “I have reason to 
be highly flattered, sir, with your opinion of my 
strength of character and purity of principle.” 

The stranger laid his hand soothingly on the 
shoulders of the half angry youth, which lowered 
beneath its magnetic touch, until he stood smiling 
beside him as before. “Have you more than 
human strength, my son? ‘There is an angel 
hovering over your heart I know, but is there one 
standing at its door with a flaming sword to keep 
out evil? Is it chained fast that it cannot go into 
error?’ Are you stronger than the son of the 
morning and purer than he that you cannot fall? 
Does none of the original sin of our ruined natures 
cleave to you, and have you added nothing thereto ? 
A Redeemer died for you, but did he make it im- 
possible for you to sin? or was it not this same 
Holy one who said ‘ watch and pray, lest you enter 
into temptation.” Think of the indignant exclama- 
tion of one as pure-hearted and unsuspectivg as 
you are:‘ What! dost thou think thy servant a dog 
that he should do this great thing?’ And what 
things did he not do? What crime too black for 
him afterwards? There was a time, I doubt not, 
when yonder harlequin would have been indignant 
had his present degradation but been hinted 
at. But listen to him now. That was a beauti- 
ful sentiment to drop from such lips—but how dis- 
torted—and finished with an oath—hear him. 
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There was a time when he was innocent and self- 
confident, and I am sure not many years ago. 
Wait me here while I recall those days. If I 
can but lay my finger on the right chord I may 
produce a vibration which will call up some well- 
nigh forgotten strain of better days and do him 
good.” 

The stranger stepped to the table where a light- 
haired, fair-faced, lithe young man was dancing 
and singing songs and performing various feats of 
buffoonery for the amusement of the boisterous com- 
pany about him.” 

“ Henry Crayton, I believe!” 

“ Ah! ‘what’s in aname?’ ‘Avoid ye! get 
thee behind me!’ ‘Do you squiring at me?’ 


* When the wine-cup is smiling before us, 
And we pledge round to hearts that are true, boys, true,’ 


Remember your part is to encore us, 

* So here’s for a aulabuloo—loo, loo, loo, 

So here’s for—here’s for—’ 

Where are your voices, boys? Oh, there is the 
big shadow yet—out with it, man!” 

“T have a message for you.” 

“ Then deliver thyself, an’ thou art not breathless 
with the weighty matter, my little foot-page. 
Speak on ; these are all our right loyal subjects, 
and we have no secrets from their ears.” 

“J had better wait your leisure,” replied the 
stranger, turning away. 

“Leisure! here’s for you, then. I come—I 
come!” and, plunging from the table, young Cray- 
ton alighted on his hands, turned a somerset, 
cleared himself of the applauding crowd and joined 
the tall stranger on the portico. 

“Perhaps I should apologize for interrupting 
your agreeable amusement,” Willard heard his 
new friend remark. 


“ Agreeable! Well, there is laughing and the 
hours go by—yes, it is agreeable. You had an 
errand.” 


“ My message was a petition.” 

“ You had better have presented it then while I 
was on my throne. Ha, ha!” 

“Tt is a solemn one.” 

“ Well, speak, though I have no liking for solemn 
things,” answered the half sobered youth, 


- ‘Let's laugh and be merry 
For old’ Charon's ferry.’ 


It———I beg your pardon, speak on.” 

“ An angel once dwelt in your heart and he 
would fain come back again. Innocence is the 
lost one’s name—oh, take her to your bosom, and 
with her she will bring a sister--Peace.” Willard 
did not hear the reply, but he thought it was a 
scoff, and he wondered if it were possible for him 
ever to become so degraded. The two men still 
pursued their walk up and down the portico, their 
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voices gradually growing lower and more earnest, 
till not a single word could be distinguished. At 
last they parted. The younger walked away in 
the darkness, and the stranger monitor returned to 
the waiting Willard. 

“Poor fellow! He is very miserable, for he is 
as sensitim concerning his degradation as though 
it were not his own work. He was not sorry to 
find sympathy and encouragement, and I have left 
him with an arrow in his heart which he may turn 
to balm. Heaven help him! He has promised 
to come to me in the morning for employment. 
If he should, I will do the best I can for him, and 
I think my friends here would second my en- 
deavours.” 

“Do you believe that he will keep his pro- 
mises ?” 

“ Tt is doubtful. He might reform, but it is hard 
to retread steps of darkness and bitterness—better 
commence aright, my son.” 

Willard wished himself at home again, and 
almost thought that he would submit to his father’s 
control (tyranny he named it) in order to avoid 
the fearful hazard of his present position, 

“TI would commence aright,” he began, falter- 
ingly, “ I would commence aright—but—I cannot 
go back to Lawsonfarm. There is no one to guide 
me here, no one to advise me—what shall I do?” 

“ And why not go back, my son?” 

“Tam not happy there—I cannot be. If there 
were any one to talk to me as you do, to awaken 
me to a consciousness of my own powers and teach 
me to cultivate and improve them, I might find 
pleasure in that; but I shall go away and forget 
what you have told me, and I cannot do right 
when Iam unhappy. No, I never will go back to 
Lawson farm.” 

“ Go with me then, will you not?” 

« Where?” 

“ To—to complete your education, to fit your- 
self for usefulness in the sphere which to day you 
may choose ; to-morrow will be lost to you. Go 
with me, my son,and you never will regret this 
most important decision of your life.” 

“ How can I go? Iam but one remove from 
beggary, though I decline the profession, in favor 
of the ‘ bounding billow.’ Here is my wardrobe in 
this pocket-handkerchief, and here my purse—just 
eighty-nine cents in it—a weighty capital with my 
expectations! I have nothing else in the wide 
world.” 

“ You have a strong hand and a strong intellect. 
Improve well what you have, and I will make the 
rest easy for you.” 

“ Who then are you?” 

The stranger pulled a card from his pocket and 
put it in the hand of the youth, who stepped nearer 
the light to read it. Ina moment he returned, his 


eye moist and his voice tremulous. 
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“T have heard of you. You have been very 
kind to reason so with my waywardness, and I com- 
mit myself, without question, to your guidance, for 
your voice has reached to my inmost spirit and 
roused aspirations which might have slumbered for- 
ever.” 

“ You will go with me, then?” 

“Twill. Idare not refuse. It almost seems to 
me that you have been sent here, in this hour of 
danger, by my dead mother.” 

“ Perhaps—the spirits that have gone home be- 
fore do watch over us, my son.” 


CHAPTER III-—-THE ORATOR. 


An immense concourse of the proudest intellects 
the state can boast of, had assembled at . There 
was a hush like the pulseless silence of the tomb, 
for the inspiration of a mighty spirit had passed 
over them ; and each wrapt listener suspended his 
breathing, lest even that should drown some tone 
replete with the eloquence of the mighty indwell- 
ing spirit. ‘The voice of the speaker was one well 
known in the council-hall, one to which senators 
had listened with reverence, one which wisdom 
honored and philanthropy had cause to bless. And 
he now spoke eloquently and feelingly upon a sub- 
ject, which it was evident interested him beyond 
measure—the dispersion of the clouds from the in- 
tellectual horizon of the human race ; and the full, 
steady light, flooding everything in its way, which 
was spreading itself from zenith to nadir. He 
spoke of the might of mind even in its clay prison ; 
of the man of the wise thought beside the man of 
the strong arm ; of the little voice which comes up 
from the lone philosopher's cell to shake the broad 
earth with its thunders; and of the foolish ore, 
who goes out among his fellows, never knowing 
nor making it known that he carries more than the 
wealth of an empire in his bosom. He went back 
to the earth’s midnight, and plunged into the closet 
of the alchymist and the cell of the monk where 
genius wrestled with superstition, in the dense 
darkness, and where knowledge long hid her 
mourning head; and he brought up from each a 
libation to pour upon the altar of intellectual de- 
mocracy. He pcinted to the lone stars that form- 
erly glittered, wonders to gaze at, in the wide hea- 
ven of literary fame; and then he suddenly un- 
rolled a new firmament, all spangled over with 
orbs full of brilliancy and beauty, but so lost in the 
universal light as to be scarce discoverable. And 
with what heart-felt eloquence he hailed the glori- 
ous morning! Ah! he must have been standing 
beneath a sun of his own, to be so enraptured with 
the spirit-warming effulgence ; for there are those 
who even now see nothing but feeble rush-lights, 
glimmering in the darkness ; who long for the old- 
en time, when but one star blazed aloft to light a 
century, and after its exit the world slumbered on, 
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till another came, darting its wild coruscations 
athwart the gloom with startling fitfulness. He 
was not a mere orator, he was an artist, a pygma- 
lion, and his orations breathed—glowed—bumed ; 
his promethean hand had stolen the sacred fire, 
and he scattered it with a wild profusion, which 
left a spark on every heart—not to kindle passion, 
but to burn away the dross, and leave the god- 
like spirit unalloyed, in unshackled freedom. He 
ceased, and that vast concourse arose and walked 
away in subdued silence. Each mind, however 
deeply buried in frivolities, flung open its portals 
to thought, and thought is the angel which, once 
admitted, rectifies and renovates the whole inner 
being. 

Among those who listened to the thrilling elo- 
quence of the gifted orator was a noble-browed, 
mild-eyed old man, with locks of snow, and a 
face whose expression combined benevolence with 
native dignity. His broad chest heaved with emo- 


tion while he listened; and, when the eyes of 
others kindled with enthusiasm, his closed over 
the warm tears which gushed up from a fountain 
stirred in his bosom only; for he knew that from 
a little seed which he once held between his own 
fingers, sprang all those sentiments so fraught with 


life, so redolent with wisdom and purity, In a few 
minutes they had grasped hands—tM® noble old 
man, and the son of his better nature. They met 


not with outward caressings, but with a close clasp- 
ing of the spirit which is sometimes granted on 
this side of bliss, and a more than womanly gush 
of tenderness quivering in either voice ; for it is 
a gross wisdom which claims not love for its 
twin. 

Go on, Willard Lawson! gather thy jewels 
about thee, as thou art gathering them now ; make 
thine own setting one of unsurpassed glory ; for 
soon a brow thou lovest will turn from earth to be 
adorned in heaven. 


EUGENIO. 


BY 


A port! in the busy world half hidden from our sight, 

With deep dark eyes of speedy thought and smiles divinely 
bright; 

A creature half of heaven and earth, “a thing of smiles and 
tears,” 

Coming with the angel-host, yet filled with human fears ;— 

Even as a sunbeam puts to flight the storm that clouds the 


skies, 
Beneath his smiles of heartfelt love all sorrow droops and 
dies. ° 


I met him in life’s early dawn, ere childhood’s rosy ray 

Had tinged the golden-fleckered clouds of youth’s awaking 
day : ; 

Ere yet the morning star had set, that bless’d our natal hour : 

Ere yet the bud had blossomed to the sweetly-scented flower : 

I met him, and my soul went out to greet a spirit friend, 

To share affection that no time, nor change can ever end ! 


His voice was strangely low and sweet, his actions ever kind : 

And still in ev’ry word and deed show’d forth the mighty mind! 

Tho’ gentle, loving o a fault, both firm and proud was he: 

To none would yield the rightful point, to none would bend 
the knee ; 

The favored son of tuneful verse—the Muses’ gifted child, 

No syren song, by pleasure sung, from duty’s paths beguiled; 


Long had my lyre of music slept in sadness and alone, 
When this, my kindred spirit, sought to wake its silver tone. 
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Long, long he tried and yet no sound, his fingers answering 
drew ; 

His dark hair swept the golden strings and covered them from 
view— 

His drooping lashes kissed his cheeks, his eyes with tears were 
dim, 

But yet he called no music forth—there was no hope for him. 


At last, along the quivering chords the passionate numbers 
roll, 

And break in floods of harmony on his enraptured soul ! 

Thus, thus was our attachment formed—thus did that friend’s 
hope grow, 

Which neither grief, nor time, nor change can ever over- 
throw— 

For we must jointly guide our bark and trim the swelling 
sail : 

Together greet the gentle breeze or bide the dangerous gale. 


His presence is the morning beam, the evening’s cooling shade, 

And like the soft refreshing shower revives the sultry glade— 

His faintest smile revives my soul, illumes the cheerless 
way, 

And turns the darkest night of doubt to clear enlivening day. 

A poet living in our midst, tho’ hidden from our sight, 

A solace to the drooping heart—a vision of delight ! 
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THE BEAUTY OF PEACE. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


“ Power itself has not half the might 
Of gentleness.”"—Lzien Hunv. 


Witt you pardon me, courteous reader, if instead, 

of a story, I give you something more like a 
sermon? If you ask why I suppose it will not 
suit you as well, I may answer playfully in the 
language of old Dr. Mayhew of Boston, who some= 
times indulged in a vein of pleasantry not usual] 
with clergymen in his Puritanic times. Being 
asked what was the reason that the Council of 
Bishops voted the Song of Solomon into the Bible 
and the Wisdom of Solomon out, he replied, “ In- 
deed I cannot tell ; except that mankind have al- 
way preferred songs to wisdom.” 

Moreover you may listen more coldly to the ad- 
vocacy of peace principles than to other wise 
words ; because few men professing to believe the 
Christian religion venture to deny their truth, 
while at the same time all agree in giving them a 
sort of moonlight reputation, a will o’ the wisp 
foundation, as beautiful but impracticable theories. 
But I cannot help feeling a strong hope, amount- 
ing to faith, that the world will be at last redeem- 
ed from the frightful vortex of sin and misery, into 
which it has been drawn by the prevailing Law of 
Force. And surely it isa mission worth living for, 
if I can give the least aid in convincing mankind 
that the Christian doctrine of overcoming evil with 
good is not merely a beautiful sentiment, as be- 
coming to the religious soul as are pearls to the 
maiden’s bosom, but that it is really the highest 
reason, the bravest manliness, the most compre- 
hensive philosophy, the wisest political economy. 

The amount of proof that it is so, seems abun- 
dant enough to warrant the belief that a prac- 
tical adoption of peace principles would be always 
safe, even with the most savage men, and under 
the most desperate circumstances, provided there 
was a chance to have it distinctly understood that 
such a course was not based on cowardice, but on 
principle. 

When Capt. Back went to the Polar Regions, 
in search of his friend Capt. Ross, he fell in with a 
band of Esquimaux, who had never seen a white 
man. The chief raised his spear to hurl it at the 
stranger's head ; but when Capt. Back approached 
calmly and unarmed, the spear dropped, and the 
rude savage gladly welcomed the brother man, who 





had trusted in him. Had Capt. Back adopted the 
usual maxim, that it is necessary to carry arms in 
such emergencies, he would probably have occa- 
sioned his own death, and that of his companions. 

Raymond, in his Travels, says: “'The assasin 
has been my guide in the defiles of Italy, the smug- 
gler of the Pyrenees has received me with a wel- 
come in his secret paths. Armed, I should have 
been the enemy of both ; unarmed, they have alike 
respected me. In such expectation, I have long 
since laid aside all menacing apparatus whatever. 
Arms may indeed be employed against wild beasts ; 
but men should never forget that they are no de- 
fence against the traitor. They may irritate the 
wicked and intimidate the simple. The man of 
peace has a much more sacred defence—his char- 
acter.” 

Perhaps the severest test to which the peace 
principles were ever put, was in Ireland, during the 
memorable rebellion of 1798. During that terrible 
conflict, the Irish Quakers were continually be- 
tween two fires. The Protestant party viewed 
them with suspicion and dislike because they refus- 
ed to fight, or to pay military taxes; and the 
fierce multitude of insurgents deemed it sufficient 
cause for death, that they would neither profess be- 
lief in the Catholic religion nor help them fight for 
Irish freedom. Victory alternated between the two 
contending parties, and as usual in civil war, the 
victors mace almost indiscriminate havoc of those 
who did not march under their banners. It was a 
perilous time for all men ; but the Quakers alone 
were liable to a raking fire from both sides. For- 
seeing calamity, they had, nearly two years before 
the war broke out, publicly destroyed all their guns, 
and other weapons used for game. But this pledge 
of pacific intentions was not sufficient to satisfy the 
government, which required warlike assistance at 
their hands. Threats and insults were heaped up- 
on them from all quarters ; but they steadfastly ad- 
hered to their resolution of doing good to both par- 
ties and harm to neither. Their houses were fill- 
ed with widows and orphans, with the sick, the 
wounded, and the dying, belonging both to the 
loyalists and the rebels. Sometimes, when ths 
Catholic insurgents were victorious ; they would be 
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greatly enraged to find Quaker houses filled with 
Protestant families. ‘They would point their pis- 
tols, and threaten death, if their enemies were not 
immediately turned into the street, to be massa- 
cred. But the pistol dropped, when the Christian 
mildly replied, “ Friend, do what thou wilt, I will 
not harm thee, or any othcr human being.” Not 
even amid the savage fierceness of civil war, could 
men fire at one who spoke such words as those. 
They saw that this was not cowardice, but bravery 
much higher than their own. 

On one occasion, an insurgent threatened to burn 
down a Quaker house, unless the owner expelled 
the Protestant women and children, who had taken 
refuge there,“ I cannot help it,” replied the Friend : 
“So long as I have a house, I will keep it open 
to succor the helpless and the distressed, wheth- 
er they belong to thy ranks, or to those of thine 
enemies. If my house is burned, I must be turn- 
ed out with them, and share their affliction.” The 
fighter turned away, and did the Christian no harm. 

The Protestant party seized the Quaker school- 
master of Ballitore, saying they could see no rea- 
son why he should stay at home in quiet, while 
they were obliged to fight to defend his property. 
“ Friends, 1 have asked no man to fight for me,” 
replied the schoolmaster. But they dragged him 
along, swearing that he should stand in front of the 
army, and if he would not fight, he should at least 
stop a bullet. His house and school-house were 
filled with women and children, who had taken 
refuge there ; for it was an instructive fact, through- 
out this bloody contest, that the houses of men of 
peace were the only places of safety. Some 
of the women followed the soldiers, begging them 
not to take away their friend and protector, a man 
who expended more for the sick and the starving, 
than others did for arms and ammunition. The 
schoolmaster said, “Do not be distressed, my 
friends. I forgive these neighbors; for what they 
do, they do in ignorance of my principles and feel- 
ings. They may take my life, but they cannot 
force me to do injury to one of my fellow crea- 
tures.” As the Catholics had done,so did the 
Protestants; they went away, and left the man of 
peace safe in his divine armor. 

The flames of bigotry were of course fanned by 
civil war. Onone occasion, the insurgents seized 
a wealthy old Quaker, in very feeble health, and 
threatened to shoot him, if he did not go with them 
to a Catholic priest, to be christened. They had 
not led him far, before he sank down, from extreme 
weakness. ‘“ What do you say to our proposition ?” 
asked one of the soldiers, handling his gun signifi- 
cantly. The old man quietly replied, “ If thou art 
permitted to take my life I hope our Heavenly Fa- 
ther will forgive thee.” The insurgents talked 


apart for a few moments, and then went away, res- 
trained by a power they did not understand. 
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Deeds of kindness added strength to the influ- 
ence of gentle words. The officers and soldiers of 
both parties had had some dying brother tended by 
the Quakers, or some starving mother who had 
been fed, or some desolate little ones, that had 
been cherished. Whichever party marched into a 
village victorious, the cry was, “Spare the Qua- 
kers! They have done good to all, d harm to 
none.” While flames were raging, and blood 
flowing in every direction, the houses of the peace- 
makers stood uninjured. 

It is a circumstance worthy to be recorded, that 
during the fierce and terrible struggle, even in coun- 
ties where the Quakers were most numerous, but 
one of their society fell a sacrifice. That one was 
a young man, who, being afraid to trust to peace 
principles, put on a military uniform and went to 
the garrison for protection. The garrison was ta- 
ken by the insurgents, and he was killed. “His 
dress and arms spoke the language of hostility,” 
says the historian. “and therefore they invited it.” 

During that troubled period, no armed citizen 
could travel without peril of his life ; but the Qua- 
kers regularly attended their Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings, going miles across the country, of- 
ten through an armed and furious multitude, and 
sometimes obliged to stop and remove corpses 
from their path. The Catholics, angry at Protes- 
tant meetings being thus openly held, but unwilling 
to harm the Quakers, advised them to avoid the 
public road, and go by private ways. But they, in 
their quiet innocent way, answered that they did 
not feel clear, it would be right for them to go by 
any other path than the usual high road. And by 
the high road they went unmolested ; even their 
young women, unattended by protectors, passed 
without insult. 

Glory to the nation that first ventures to set an 
example at once so gentle and so brave! And our 
wars—are they brave or beautiful, even if judged 
of according to the maxims of the world? The 
secrets of our cowardly encroachments on Mexico, 
and of our Indian wars, would secure a unanimous 
verdict in the negative, could they ever be even 
half revealed to posterity. 

A few years ago,I met anelderly man in the 
Hartford stage, whose conversation led me to re- 
flect on the baseness and iniquity often concealed 
behind the apparent glory of war. The thumb of 
his right hand hung down, as if suspended by a 
piece of thread ; and some of the passengers in- 
quired the cause. “A Malay woman cut the mus- 
cle with her sabre,” was the reply. 

“A Malay woman!” they exclaimed: “ How 
came you fighting with a woman ?” 

“ T did not know she was a woman ; for they all 
dress alike there,” said he. “I was on board the 
U. 8S. ship Potomac, when it was sent out to chas- 
tise the Malays for murdering the crew of a Salem 
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vessel. We attacked one of their forts, and killed 
some two hundred or more. Many of them were 
women ; and I can tell you the Malay women are 
as good fighters as the men.” 

Afier answering several questions concerning 
the conflict, he was silent for a moment, and then 
added with a sigh, “ Ah, that was a bad business. 
I do not like to remember it ; I wish I never had 
had anything to do withit. I have beena seaman 
from my youth, and I know the Malays well. 
They are a brave and honest people. Deal fairly 
with them, and they will treat you well, and may 
be trusted with untold gold. The Americans were 
to blame in that business. The truth is, Christian 
nations are generally to blame in the outset, in all 
their difficulties with less civilized people. A Sa- 
lem ship went to Malacca to trade for pepper. 
They agreed to give the natives a stated compen- 
sation, when a certain number of measures full of 
pepper were delivered. Men, women, and child- 
ren were busy picking pepper, and bringing it on 
board. The captain proposed that the sailors 
should go ashore and help them; and the natives 
consented, with the most confiding good nature. 
The sailors were instructed to pick till evening, 
and then leave the baskets full of pepper among the 
bushes, with the understanding that they were to 
be brought on board by the natives in the morning. 
They did so, without exciting any suspicion of 
treachery. But in the night the baskets were all 
conveyed on board, and the vessel sailed away, 
leaving the Malays unpaid for her valuable cargo. 
This, of course, excited great indignation, and 
they made loud complaints to the commander of 
the next American vessel that arrived on their 
coast. In answer toa demand of redress from the 
government, they were assured that the case should 
be represented, and the wrong repaired. But 
“ vankee cuteness ” in cheating a few savages was 
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not sufficiently uncommon to make any great stir, 
and the affair was soon forgotten. Some time af- 
ter, another captain of a Salem ship played a simi- 
lar trick, and carried off a still larger quantity of 
stolen pepper. The Malays, exasperated beyond 
measure, resorted to Lynch law, and murdered an 
American crew that landed there about the same 
time. The U.S. ship Potomac was sent out to 
punish them for this outrage ; and, as I told you, 
we killed some two hundred men and women. 
I sometimes think that our retaliation was 
not more rational or more like Christians, than 
theirs.” 

“ Will you please,” said I, “to tell me what sort 
of revenge would be like Christians ?” 

He hesitated, and said it was a hard question to 
answer. “I never felt pleasantly about that af- 
fair,’ continued he: I would not have killed her, if 
I had known she wasa woman.” I asked why 
he felt any more regret about killing a woman, than 
aman. “IJ hardly know why, myself,’ answered 
he. “I don’t suppose I should, if it were a com- 
mon thing for women to fight. But we are accus- 
tomed to think of them as not defending them- 
selves ; and there is something in every human 
heart that makes a man unwilling to fight those 
who do not fight in return. It seems mean and 
dastardly, and a man cannot work himself up to 
it.” “Then if one nation would not fight, anoth- 
er could not,” said I, “ What if a nation, instead 
of an individual, should make such an appeal to the 
manly feeling, which you say is inherent in the 
heart?” “TI believe other nations would be asham- 
ed to attack he her,” replied. “ It would take away 
all the glory and excitement of war, and the hard- 
est soldier would shrink from it, as from cold blood- 
ed murder.” “Such a peace establishment would 
be at once cheap and beautiful,” rejoined I ; and so 
we parted. 
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WHERE DOTH THY SPIRIT DWELL? 





BY MRS. 


Wuenre, oh, where doth thy spirit dwell ? 

By its home in the bosom of yonder star, 

That is shedding its silvery beams afar? 

Does it wander among the fadeless flowers 
Which grace with their beauty its lovely bowers ? 
Does it bask in the light of its cloudless skies ? 

Is it fanned by its zephyrs which softly rise ? 

Is thy home in that star 7—oh tell ! 


Where, oh, where is the loved one now ? 

In the cold, dark grave we have laid his head, 
And planted a rose-tree over his bed ; 

And the Autumn breeze with its sad, soft sound 
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Sweeps tremblingly over the verdant mound, 
And the murmuring stream that is gliding by 
Breathes forth its mournful and quivering sigh— 
A requiem plaintive and low. 


But where, oh where doth the spirit rest ? 

It is not chained by the cheerless tomb ; 

It doth not dwell in its deepening gloom. 

It is far away in a home on high, 

Where the eyes weep not, and where hearts ne’er sigh ; 
Where pain is unknown, and where flowers ne'er fade, 
In a mansion of bliss by hands not made ; 

Thy home is the land of the blest. 
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LAKE MICHIGAN AT NIGHT. 


BY M-——E. 


“And these lakes, spread out so wondeifully in the bleak North, are they not among the earth-voices like a rude, stern 


Saxon song?”—c p. s. 


CaLMLy each crested wave 
Sank to its crystal grave 
On the blue waters ; 
While o’er its quiet sleep, 
Out on the silent deep, 
Forth came the stars to weep : 
Heaven's meek-eyed daughters ! 
Night, like a sable priest, 
Shrouded the glowing East, 
Till, in her splendor, 
Full-orbed, the moon awoke, 
And with her golden cloak 
Thro’ the thick darkness broke, 
Watchful and tender. 


Oh! as a realm of light, 
Bursteth upon the sight, 
Dreaming at even, 
Dawn’d then that radiant scene, 
Paving with glorious sheen 
Softly the deep between, 
Downward, from heaven ! 


Lake of the silent breast! 
Calm as a child at rest, 

Now are thy slumbers 
Free from the Storm-King’s lower, 
Who, with a voice of power 
Calleth thy waking hour, 

With his wild numbers ! 


Yet as we gaze on thee, 
Tell us the mystery 
Over thee clinging 
Ages on ages past, 
Round thee their shadows cast, 
Tell us, what came the last 
Silently bringing ? 


Nations upon thy shore ? 

Echoes, that come no more, 
Mornfully sighing ? 

Shout for the conflict done, 

Songs for the battle won, 

Wailings, at set of sun, 
Groans for the dying ? 
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Lived, loved and worshiped they, 
So sadly past away— 

Felt they the glory 
God-touched, of land and sea ? 
How solved they tremblingly, 
Time’s birth and destiny, 

Creation’s story ? 

Peace! at this rippled shrine, 
Treasures of light divine, 

Gathers the spirit. 
Cheering in faith its way 
Up to the realms of day, 
Whence those who “ watch and pray,” 

Wisdom inherit. 

Thou of the wearied tread, 
Yearning for footsteps fled 

Life’s shore, forever, 

Voices of gentle tone, 
Eyes lit with love alone, 
Hands that may clasp thine own 

Trustingly, never! 


Come with me but to-night, 

Then with the morrow’s fight 
Cheerfully blending, 

Join thou earth’s sorrowing band, 

Strike, for the better land, 

Hope, while the mountains stand, 


Ever, unending. 


Beams there no starry ray, 
As o’er the waves at play, 
Kind vigils keeping, 
Over the voiceless tomb, 
Where in their early bloom, 
Laid we the loved in gloom, 
To their last sleeping. 


Rest, rest then, mighty Lake ! 

While o’er us visions break 
Of that far heaven. 

Father of all! may we 

Firm mid the tempest be, 

Then sleep as peacefully, 
Joyful, forgiven. 
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TALES OF IRISH SUPERSTITION. 


THE FORTUNE TELLER. 





BY JOHN BROUGHAM. 


“Show his eyes, and grieve his heart, 
Come like shadows to depart.”—SuaksPeaRgE. 


Tne insatiable desire to penetrate the dark veil of § country round,’ a comprehensive Irish phrase 


futurity, which pervades all classes, from the high- 
est to the lowest, renders the occupation of the 
Fortune Teller one of considerable profit. In no 
part of the world are there so many professors of 
the art, as in Ireland. The most insignificant vil- 
lage has its cunning person of one sex or the other, 
whose province generally is to cure bewitched cat- 
tle, be well acquainted with all the scandalous gos- 
sip of the vicinity, and give advice and assistance 
in all delicate and difficult affairs of the heart ; add- 
ed to which, in some instances, a “ trifle of smug- 
glin’,” and in all, the vending of interdicted drink: 
Potieen, that had never seen the ill-looking face of 
a guager ; a kind of liquid fire you might weaken 
with aquifortis, that would scrape the throat of an 
unaccustomed drinker as if he had swallowed a 
coarse file, but which our seasoned tipplers “ toss 
off,’ glass after glass without a grin, their indurat- 
ed palates receiving it like so much water. 

The class of individuals who take up, or are in- 
structed in the mysteries of Fortune-telling, com- 
bine rather antagonistic elements. They are gen- 
erally the shrewdest, cunningest, cleverest, laziest 
people you can find. Studying and understanding 
to a charm, the most assailable points of human 
nature, they obtain from their applicants by cireu- 
itous questioning, the precise nature of their expec- 
tations; then dextrously “ crossing the scent,’ 
with an entirely different subject, astonish them at 
last by expounding their very thoughts. Nor are 
the old established mysteries, the appliances and 
incantations omitted, although they necessarily 
must be of a simple and curious nature ; the great 
oracle, the cards, are brought into requisition on all 
occasions, varied by a mystic examination of tea 
grounds, melted lead, and indeed, sometimes in im- 
itation of the ancient soothsayer, facilis descen- 
sus, by the sacrifice of some poor old cat. 

Bridget Fallow, or Biddy na Dhioul, as she was 
most commonly designated, was an extraordinary 
specimen of the genus. Many a heart breaking 
was averted through her agency, and numberless 
the strange doings ascribed to her powers of witch- 
craft. The love-stricken “from all parts of the 





signifying a circuit of some twelve or fourteen 
miles, consulted ould Biddy daily. Immense was 
her mystic reputation, and very many the “ fippen- 
ny bits,” the smallest piece of coin that could be 
obtained to “ cross her hand,’ did she sweep into 
her greasy pocket, from the credulous of either 
sex. 

It would be difficult to describe accurately the 
temple of this particular dispenser of fortune. 
Bent nearly double, partly from age, and partly to 
give greater efiect to her divinations, (for the old- 
er a witch appears, the more credit is given to her 
skill,) she sat, or rather crouched in a small dimly 
lighted room, surrounded by some dozen cats, of 
all ages and complexions, from playful kittendom to 
grave and reverend cat-hood ; black, white, pie- 
ball’d, skew-ball’d, foxey, tortoise-shell, and tab. 
Now those companions of Biddy’s were held in 
especial horror by her visitors, who firmly believed 
them to be familiar demons attendant on her will. 
But never were animals so libeled, for they were 
in truth, as frolicsome and mundane specimens of 
the feline as ever ran after a ball of worsted. Bid- 
dy was fond of her cats, and though naturalists 
doubt the sincerity of cat-love, they certainly ap- 
peared to be greatly attached to her ; night and 
day did those three generations of puss gambol 
about her, perhaps indicating their preference for 
still life, they looked upon Biddy, as in rigid mobil- 
ity she sat motionless and silent, inly enjoying 
their pranks, as merely a portion of the furniture, 
and so had as much right to jump on her shoulder, 
and hunt each other’s tail, over and about her as 
upon any thing else in the room. Certain it is 
they did not respect her a whit more than an old 
table, and Biddy, delighted with such familiarity, 
put no restraint on their impertinence. A dingy 
curtain reaching half way across the room, con- 
cealed a large rudely finished mirror frame, which 
Biddy found extremely useful on several occasions. 
There were none of the awe-compelling accesso- 
ries of the magic art, no alligator stuffed, no hiss- 
ing cauldron, no expensive globes; nothing, save 
an old black letter folio, Biddy’s universal book of 
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reference, and a terribly dirty pack of cards, the 
marks nearly eflaced from constant use, being the 
second, which in a long life of fortune-telling she 
had everconsulted. Adapting her mode of opera- 
tion to the wish of her applicant, Biddy had 
various ways of penetrating the clouds of futurity, 
enumerating them to the curious visitor as fol- 
lows: “ Wina, thin, its welcome that yez are to 
ould Biddy na Dhoul ; may you niver know sick- 
ness, sorrow, poverty or disthress. Its myself that 
can tell yer fortune, whativer it is. I can tell it 
be the stars or the cards, be the tay grounds, cof- 
fee grounds, meltid lead, or baccy-ashes ; be signs, 
an’ moles, an’ dhrames; be the witch’s glass, or 
be yer own good lookin’ hand.” 

The great secret of Biddy’s success was, that all 
her auguries presaged some amount of good, and 
it was observed that the larger the piece of silver 
with which her hand was crossed, the more exten- 
sive was the fortune predicted. A “ fippenny bit,” 
might produce a “smart boy for a husband,” but 
“half a crown” would insure a “ jaunting car,” 
a hint obliquely at “the young masther,” give 
mysterious foreshadowings of “ silken gounds,” 
and an “ iligant family of childher.” A cute old 
soul was Biddy, and extensive the knowledge ex- 
perience had given her of the pregnable points of 
general character. Why should we not give her 
a call? 

Tl just tell you a few secrets, known only to 
two or three individuals beside myself, and as 
some of them will be very likely to need Biddy’s 
assistance, we shall unceremoniously accompany 
them on their visit. 

It is Sunday ; mass is just over ; the sober gravi- 
ty of the morning, (for no people are more earnest 
in the performance of their religious duties during 
the time so allotted, than are the Irish peasantry,) 
is beginning to change to a general aspect of en- 
joyinent. The girls in their neat, clean dresses, 
are tripping along homeward ; and many a bonnet 
and shawl, or calico dress, is descanted upon, 
praised or censured according to the opinion of the 
speaker, for the universal duty of the feminine 
chapel or church goer, is to criticise at intervals 
the dresses of her neighbors. 

« Athin, Mary,” says one, “did you ever see 
such a pattern of a gound as Miss Machree had 
on her back this blessed day ; if it hadn’t as many 
colors in it as would make nigh hand a half a doz- 
en rainbows I hope I may turn into a nagur. 
I declare to my goodness, I wouldn’t give my ould 
washed out gound for two of the likes of it.” 

Wouldn’t she ? 

“True for you, Nell,” replies another, “ an’ did 
you remark purty Norah, as the boys call her ; 
purty indeed; it wouldn’t take blind Barty the 
piper a month of Sundays to see all the purty there 
is about her. J wouldn’t be seen with such a nose 








on my face ; an’ she comin’ over us wid the pride of 
a sthraw bonnet, this beautiful summer’s day ; the 
hood of an ould gray cloak was good enough for 
the mother before her to wear. It isn’t disgracin’ 
my mother’s memory I'd be, by puttin’ sthraw bon- 
nets on my head.” 

“ Well, it is a shame; do you know what I’ve 
heerd ?” 

“ What?” 

“ Why, neither more nor less than that purty 
Miss Norah is setting her sthraw bonnet at Pat 
Kinchela.” 

“ No 1» 

“ Its the heaven’s truth: didn’t I see her to-day, 
lookin’ at him dhreadful! J wouldn’t look at 
a man the way she did, no not if he was made of 
goold.” 

“ Whist! Nelly: look yondher! if there isn’t 
Pat and that consated minx walkin’ arm in arm ; 
bless your sowl, there’s quality manners for ye. 
I wonder for my part the road doesn’t open and 
swally such impidence right up ; now just obsarve 
them sthruttin’ along, as if every body else was the 
dirt undher their feet. Well, if that isn’t owda- 
ciousness, ] wish somebody would tell me what is.” 

But inasmuch as our story has more to do with 
Pat and Norah, than with those chattering speci- 
mens of a rather numerous class, we’ll attend to 
them, and let the others go about their business— 
of detraction. 

Pat has just hazarded an important question, as 
would appear from the sudden and more brilliant 
flush that spread over pretty Norah’s cheek, than 
from any significancy in her reply, which was sim- 
ply, 

** You’re mighty impident to-day, Mr. Kinchela.’ 

“ Athin Norieen, jewel,” answered Pat, “if it 
comes to the rights of the thing, how the divil can 
I help it? Sure an’ haven’t you kept me danglin’ 
afther you for nigh hand a twel’month, an’ its 
neither yis nor no that I can squeeze out of your 
purty little mouth.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” said Norah, with the shadow of 
a pout that might have been simulated, “ then I 
suppose you’d be satisfied which ever it was.” 

“ Faix, yis would be satisfacthory enough,” re- 
plied Pat, who did his wooing in rather a careless 
manner, philosophically. 

“ And if it happened to be no?” 

“ Why thin, I suppose I’d have to put up wid that 
for the want of a betther.” 

“ An’ try your luck somewhere else, may be,” 
continued Norah, with a dash of lemon. 

“ An’ why not?” answered Pat, with apparent 
carelessness. “If you couldn’t ketch a throut in 
one place, you wouldn’t come back wid an empty 
basket, would you? unless may be you had no par- 
ticular appetite for fish.” 

“ Then, sir, you have my permission to bait your 
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hook as soon as you like, for I have no idea of nib- 
blin’,” said Norah, letting go Pat’s arm, and walk- 
ing very fast—not so fast though but that our ca- 
valier friend could keep up with her, flinging in 
occasional morsels of aggravation. 

“ Now don’t be foolish, Norah ; you're only tell- 
in’ on yourself. The boys will see that we've had 


_ a tift, and the girls will be sure to say you're jeal- 


ous.” 

“ Jealous, indeed! I must love you first, Mr. Im- 
pudence.” 

“So you do.” 

“T aint such a fool, sir.” 

“Yes, you are, ma’am; an’ what’s more nor 
that, you can’t help it, ma’am.” 

*“ Can’t 1?” 

“ Not a bit of it. You’ve caught the sickness, 
an’ its the goolden ring that'll cure you, an’ nothin’ 
besides.” 

“ Tt isn’t you that'll be docthor, any way.” 

“ The divil a one else.” 

“ High hangin’ to all liars.” 

“T'd say that, too, only I wouldn't like to lose 
you, Norah, afther all. Come now, darlin’,’ he 
went on, varying his tactics, “‘ don’t let us quarrel 
on this blessed day: let us make it up acush; take 
a howld of my arm, this right arm, that would 
work itself up to the elbow to do you any sarvice, 
or smash into small pitatys the blaggard that of- 
fered you the ghost of an offince.” 

This blarney-flavored speech had some effect 
upon Norah, yet she concealed it like—a woman, 
sinking it down into her heart and calling up 
a vast amount of anger to overwhelm it. Is it at 
all astonishing that the latter flew away in words, 
while the former nestled there forever? Poor 
foolish little Norah, her real feeling concealed by 
the cloud of temper she had raised, thought at that 
moment there was not a more unloveable being in 
existence than Pat, and what’s more, she said so. 

“Mr. Kinchela,” said she, in her iciest manner, 
“Tm obleeged to you for your company, such as it 
is, but here is cousin Pether, an’ you needn't 
throuble yerself, or be wearin’ out shoe leather any 
more comin’ afther me.” 

“ Norah!” said Pat, suddenly stricken into grav- 
ity, “are you in airnest ?” 

“ T wish you the best of good mornin’s, sir ;” and 
taking cousin Peter’s arm, with a provoking smile 
on her lip, and triumph in her eye, off went Norah, 
leaving Pat gazing after her, looking rather the 
reverse of wise—once only did she turn as she 
passed the corner of the street, but that simple cir- 
cumstance rekindled hope within Pat’s soul. 

As he was thus standing, utterly unconscious of 
the observation he attracted, he was suddenly ac- 
costed by his best friend, Jim Dermot. 

“ Why, tear an’ nounthers,” said Jim, “is it 
ketchin’ flies, or fairy sthruck, or dead all out you 
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are, Pat, avic? why you look the picthur of mis- 
fortune, hung in a black frame.” 

“ Hollo, Jim, is that you?” cried Pat, waking 
out of his revery, “wasn’t that too bad intirely?” 

“ So it was, what was it?” replied Jim. 

“Why, to lave me stuck here like a post and 
to go off wid that omadhaun Pether.” 

“ Well, it was quare, sure enough,” replied Jim, 
without the slightest idea what Pat was driving at, 
yet hoping to arrive at it better from an apparent 
knowledge than by downright questioning. “To 
run off,’ he continued, “ an’ wid Pether, of all fel- 
lows in the world ;” adding to himself, “ I wondher 
who the divil Pether is, and where he’s run too?” 

“1 didn’t think she could sarve me so,” said 
Pat. 

“Oh! its a she that’s in it, is it,’ thought Jim, 
saying, with a sage shake of the head, “I nivir 
would have b’lieved it of her myself; but wimin is 
conthrary divils, an’ that’s the truth. When did 
she go, Pat?” 

“ Why now, this very minute.” 

“You don’t say? well, an’ what do you mane to 
do?” 

“Do? why nothing: what would you do?” 

“ Well, I believe ’'d do that same, Pat, an’ no- 
thin’ else.” 

“It isn’t very likely that I'll let her know how 
much her conduct has hurt me.” 

“It might make her consated.” 

* She’s a shameless jilt.” 

“That she is, as sure as her name is——what 
it is,’ said Jim, hoping Pat would fill up the pause. 

“ What would you advise me to do, Jim?” in- 
quired Pat. 

* Weil, I don’t know,” replied the other, “ its 
a mighty delicate point to give a man advice upon ; 
but if you’d be ruled by me you'd go an’ ax ould 
Biddy na Dhioul.” 

“ By Gorra, but you're right there,” said Pat, “I 
wondher I didn’t think of that afore.” 

“Tt isn’t too late.” 

“True for you, an’ its there I'll go this blessed 
minute. I'd rather know my fate at onst, than 
be kep like a mouse in a thrap, wondhering wheth- 
er the cat’!l play wid me or ate me in the morn- 
mad 

“So it is thrapped you are, Pat, is it? arrah, 
how did you manage that?” 

«“ Faix, an’ I walked into it wid my eyes open, 
like any other omadhaun of a mouse.” 

« Bedad, it takes a sinsible mouse to walk away 
from the smell of cheese, any way, Pat.” 

“ That’s a fact, Jim, but I must be off to ould 
Biddy’s: I'll get my mind aised one way or the 
other, and a blessin’ afore I sleep.” 

“ Good luck attend you,” said Jim, sorely mor- 
tified that with all his cunning he couldn’t get at 
the rights of the matter. 
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Pat made the best of his way to Biddy’s cabin, 
truly in a miserable state of mind: this, the first 
obstacle to his love, had so increased its strength 
and intensity. After he had knocked once or 
twice the door opened, and he found Biddy in her 
usual position, surrounded by her usual play-mates. 

“ God save you, Biddy,” said he, taking a seat, 
and brushing the perspiration from his brow, 
“you're a knowledgeable woman, an’ can tell me 
what I want to know.” 

“In coorse, I can, Mr. Pat Kinchela, whativer 
it is; not that I pretind to tell any thing but what 
the iligant stars prognostify,” replied Biddy, grave- 
ly referring to her miraculous volume, not that she 
had the slightest occasion to employ her shrewd 
plan of pumping this time ; she knew all about it. 

“The saints be good to us, Pat, darlin’,” she 
suddenly exclaimed, “ but here’s a bitther disap- 
pointment for some one.” 

“ Not for me, Biddy ; don’t say for me,” cried 
Pat, “here, take this an’ this, pouring out all the 
copper, very thinly intersected with silver, which 
he had about him, into her apron ; “now give us 
a good fortune if you can: long life to you.” 

“1 didn’t say it was for you, did I? just howld 
your whisht, an’ let the stars work without bein’ 
hindhered, for they’re mighty fractious now and 
thin,” said Biddy, mumbling some unintelligible 
expressions and slyly counting the while the ex- 
tent of Pat’s donation. The result was satisfac- 
tory. 

“ Pat, jewel,” she said, “ howld up your head, 
for there’s money bid for you—you'll be a thremen- 
dious rich man yet.” 

“Oh! I don’t care for that,” he interrupted, 
“tell me of—’ 

“ Norah Malone,” quietly interrupted Biddy. 

Pat was wonder-stricken, he gasped for breath. 

“Tts thrue, then, that you do know everything, 
Biddy.” 

«« A’most every thing,” replied the old crone. 

“Then its no use in my telling you,” continued 
Pat, “ how every life dhrop of my heart was de- 


_voted to that same girl, how every wakin’ thought 


an’ every sleepin’ dhrame was filled up with her; 
now I’ve lost her, and the sunshine of my lile is 
gone with her for ever.” 

« | know it all.” 

“ But what—what am I to do? tell me, or I shall 
go mad.” 

“ Thry your luck somewhere else.” 

“Pshaw! I might as well thry to stop the tide 
with a pitchfork.” 

“ You do really love her, then?” 

“ Love her! Why do you ask? Do you doubt it?” 

“T do.” 

“ That shows how much you know, and now I 
doubt your power to tell any one’s thoughts, since 
you can’t tell mine.” 
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«Oh, yes, but I can, if you want me to prove it. 
I'll tell you who you're thinking of at this mo- 
ment.” 

* Do, and I'll believe anything.” 

“ Cousin Pether !” 

Pat fairly started from his seat ; large drops sud- 
denly gathered on his brow ; he was frightened. 

Biddy seeing her advantage, went on: “ You're 
a purty fellow, to call my power in question. I've 
a great mind to make you feel it in airnest. Will 
I go on or not?” 

“Go on; any thing,” said Pat; “Ill say no 
more.” 

Biddy then shuffled the dirty pack of cards, cut 
and set them out on her lap, saying, as she proceed- 
ed: “Bad—nothing but bad luck. There, that 
queen of clubs is your sweetheart, and that knave 
of hearts must be cousin Pether ; he’s rather car- 
roty headed.” 

Pat groaned. 

“ Here’s a wedding,” Biddy went on, “ and lots 
of money, to who? Let me see: if it isn’t to that 
knave of hearts again.” 

“ Curse the knave of hearts,” cried Pat, starting 
up, “I have had enough of this. I do believe 
you’ve been playin’ wid me all the time. Good 
bye—’ 

“ Stay one minute: you think [ve been playing 
with you, eh ?” said the old witch, rising and 
speaking in a mysteriously solemn tone of voice. 
“ Young man, have you strength ef mind enough to 
look upon the magic glass and have your eyes 
convinced ?” 

«“ What mean you?” exclaimed Pat. 

“ To show you what you least wish to see—No- 
rah and her cousin in each other’s arms.” 

“Impossible ; you’re juggling with me now ; 
you cannot show me that.” 

* Look!” screamed old Biddy, tearing back the 
dingy curtain—and there, sure enough, within the 
frame of the mirror, locked in each other’s embrace 
were Norah and Peter. : 

The suddenness of the disclosure, combined with 
the terror of the moment, acting upon a frame ren- 
dered weak from apprehension, made the blood 
rush into the brain of the unfortunate lover, and 
without uttering a sound, he fell heavily to the 
floor in a faint. 

It was some time before he was restored to con- 
sciousness, when the first form that fell upon his 
sight was that of the detected Peter. He shut his 
eyes in the misery of unavailing rage, but opened 
them again in astonishment as a well known voice 
whispered in his ear: 

“ Dear Pat, its your own Norah that’s beside 
you.” 

Pat’s delight was perfectly indescribable, and 
I shrink from the responsibility of attempting it ; 
suffice it to say, for the elucidation of our mystery 
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that Norah and Peter were before-hand with him 
at old Biddy’s, when seeing him approach, they 
hid themselves behind the curtain. Norah had 
such a convincing proof of Pat’s truthful love 


that she never quarrelied with him again—at 
least before they were married: of their 
further proceedings I frankly confess my ig- 
norance. 
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Tov scourge of mortals, earth born Cars, How irksome then the moment seems, 


Whose looks, that vengeful tidings lour, When, its delusions scarcely broke, 


And haggard mien and ruthless air, 


il 


He trembles at the frightful dream, 


Too truly indicate thy power ;— And courts in vain sleep’s kinder yoke. 


Thine arrows rankling in his breast, Still, still thy harpies intervene 
] ’ ’ 


Man’s choicest blessings oft destroy ; Before whom flies the power benign— 


To life impart.a lotheome zest, While darkness mantles o’er the scene, 


Aad geisenovery suusce of joy. To make the victory surely thine. 


Awed by thy frown, no more the muse Cast on the stormy sea of life, 


9, . — 
The goat’y lonely moments chases ; What pangs the too susceptive mind, 
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With half-averted face she views Amidst its tempests, cares, and strife, 


The heaving breast—the falling tears! Throughout each fleeting year must find 


From where thy vulture train resides, As tremble yonder aspen leaves 
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She and her handmaid Fancy flee, The sport of every wind that blows, 
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Nor will the heaven-born pair divide So, Care, thine iron sway bereaves 





E’en sleep, that o’er the weary soul How shall we mortals then withstand 


Delights her opiate dews to shed— Thy heart-corroding tyranny ? 


Her poppies drops at thy control Who shall arrest thy ruthless hand 


And flies the care worn wretch’s bed: 
Or should her influence chance prevail 

And slumbers o’er his eyelids steal— 
More dreadful scenes his mind assail 


In dreams, than waking hours reveal. 


Full oft before some savage foe, 
Pard, tiger, lion, wolf, he falls ; 
Or, reft of power, a ruffian’s blow 
To shun, for mercy vainly calls! 
Or hears aghast the torrent roar, 
| And views approach the swelling flood ; 
{ 
{ 
‘ 


Perspires apace at every pore, 
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And groans while horror chills his blood! 


And set the wretched prisoners free * 


See where a form descends, divine, 


Whose arm a wondrous cross sustains. 


Despot! thy hapless prey resign, 


Religion comes to break their chains ! 


Confiding in the love of Heaven, 
Beneath its fostering care secure— 


Although on earth tis often given 
Heart rending evils to endure ; 


Elate with Hore, with patience steel’d, 
Resign’d the galling load we bear, 

And armed with faith’s imperious shield 
Defy thy cruel weapons, Cars. 
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i The empire of the mind with thee. The feeling bosom of repose. 
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LITERARY LADIES; OR, A PEEP AT A BLUE. 





BY EMILY AMES, 





“ Wuar lion do you think Mrs. Irving has picked 
up to-night, Will,” shouted Harry Lynch, a wild, 
harum-scarum, entertaining coxcomb, handsome, 
daring and blessed with an amazing flow of good 
spirits, volubility and nonsense. “ What lion do 
you think Mrs. Irving has picked up for to-night ? 
Now do, my dear fellow, manifest some slight 
interest, and not sit with that blank, stupid, good- 
for-nothing face staring at me. I overturned a 
fruit stand, nearly annihilated a baby and almost 
dislocated my ancle in accomplishing your office 
stairs at three bounds to tell you the news, and here 
you are as immovable as any block.” 

“There shut the door unless you desire to 
enlighten the whole street,” returned the indi- 
vidual so apostrophized, no less a character than 
Mr. William Benedict, student at law in the office 
of Mr. , of town. “ Shut the door and 
act like a reasonable creature,” he repeated in a 
quiet tone, affecting, by way of exciting his friend’s 
ire, rather more listlessness and indifference than 
he really felt. Reclining in a large chair, with half- 
closed eyes, he was as great a contrast as could pos- 
sibly be conceived to the wild, frank, animated face 
before him. 

« The very best joke in the world,” continued the 
intruder, throwing himself ona seat and laughing 
immoderately. “Iwas at my cousin’s this morn- 
ing, Mary Boardman you know, having the nicest 
little téte-a-téte in the world, when the door bell 
rang and the rustling of silks in the hall announced 
some lady visitors. I had no idea of sitting them 
out, nolens-volens, so dashed into the back parlor 
which was comfortably dark, determined to lie 
perdu till I discovered who they were. It was 
Mrs. Irving and her sister Miss Green. After 
they had got fairly ensconced, Mrs. Irving turned, 
with her usual air of affectation [old-fashioned as 
the hills, you know—our grandmothers practised it 
probably,] to Mary and exclaimed, ‘I hope we shal} 
have the pleasure of seeing you to-night, Miss Ma- 
ry, for [have a very charming young friend staying 
with me, indeed quite a superior person. She writes 
exquisite poetry and charming little sketches, some 
of which have been stolen and published ; this bye- 
the-way you'll be kind enough not to mention as 
she is extremely sensitive on the subject, and nev- 
er forgets the perpetrator of the theft.’ I wish you 
could have heard the speech and seen Mrs. Irving’s 
face; every ~— - least required a moment to enun- 
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ciate it ; then the languid die-away-tone, the closing 
the eyes gently and opening them again with such 
an apparent effort, the endeavor to overwhelm 
poor Mary with the immense importance and con- 
sequence of herself and her protegée. I wonder 
when people are bent on affectation they don’t, by 
way of variety, assume a sprightly, animated style, 
instead of invariably pitching upon the languid. 
But you have no idea what a feast I had after the 
young friend had been fully discussed. Mary ex- 
pressed sufficient interest, and made fitting rejoin- 
ders. They dashed into gossip in general. It amus- 
ed me to see the keen delight which Mrs. Irving 
takes in this in spite of her dignity and elegance. 
Everybody in town was dished up and dissected 
handsomely, I can tell you, and there were ‘ buts’ 
and ‘ah!’ ‘isit possible?’ ‘how shocking, ‘ did 
you know this?’ &c., &c., while I stood in the 
back ground nearly choking with laughter, throw- 
ing up my hands and eyes and expressing in pan- 
tomine all varieties of astonishment and horror, 
for Mary’s edification, the visitors sitting where I 
was to them invisible. Poor Mary, what a time 
she had. Convulsed with laughter and exerting ev- 
ery muscle to control herself, she kept blushing con- 
stantly, and Mrs. Irving, who sits, you know, gaz- 
ing intently at one, as if she would draw the very 
soul out, opened her large gray eyes a trifle wider 
than usual, and wondered, I’ve no doubt, what un- 
der the heavens was the matter. You were brought 
upon the carpet, Will, and dismissed with slight 
peril to life and limb : ‘ rather too reserved andicy 
in his manner, perhaps, but a very well-bred young 
man,’ but, poor unfortunate me, I did not ‘scape 
whipping, I can tell you, ‘ Really, Mr. Lynch has 
such extravagant spirits, said Mrs. Irving, in her 
most mincing tone, ‘ that it fatigues me at times 
to hear him. Now he ‘darts around among the la- 
dies at a party, saying a ridiculous thing here, an 
absurd one there, keeping a whole bevy of them in 
attention. I don’t wonder that he takes such long 
walks ; it is by way of getting down some of his 
extra excitement, I imagine.’ ‘He makes such 
very singular remarks, at times’ chimed in Miss 
Green. ‘ The other evening I was talking of old Dr. 
S——’s oddities and whimsicalities, his gout and 
his nerves and infirmities in general. Of course, 
everybody knows what a ridiculous creature he is.’ 
Mr. Lynch listened for some time in silence then 
turned with an air of the most extreme surprise 
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said that he was astonished beyond measure to 
hear me talk so, for he understood that there had 
been an attachment between us from childhood. 
Think of it, old Dr. S , old enough to be my 
grand-father:’ and the indignant spinister fanned 
herself violently at the mere recollection. ‘Then 
his eyes are so wild, continued Mrs. Irving, ‘ and 
most invariably stretched from ear to ear, and his 
voice when excited is absolutely distressing to one 
who has delicate nerves.’ Now is the time to 
make my appearance thought I, so I walked in, with 
all the composure and effrontery in the world, be- 
fore the astonished two. If you could only have 
seen Mrs. Irving’s face, of which Miss Green’s was 
a faint reflection. I was in famous spirits ; of course» 
delighted to see them and laughed furiously at my 
own jokes. The ladies endeavored to second me> 
but in vain, and in a mass of doubt and uncertain- 
ty as to whether I had been enlightened by their 
remarks, and no little embarrasment, they took 
their leave. Mary and I shouted for an hour over it- 
She upbraiding me for my concealment and I re- 
torted by asking how she had dared to sit still and 
hear me abused. She is a dear little soul though, 
quite a love for one’s cousin, Mary.” 

“ And so this young friend is to be the lion of 
the evening,” returned his companion, as Arthur 
exhausted with the torrent of his own eloquence 
became silent. “ What a pity that poor woman 
must always have a lion. At her last party it was 
general somebody, at the one before the new supreme 
judge, occasionally an imperfect beauty, and now”-- 

“A blue,” broke in tumultuously Arthur Lynch, 
“and of a lithings the most detestable. A general 
is a general, the new judge a very agreeable man, 
a beauty has irresistible claim to attention, but 
these learned women how I hate them. They are 
invariably plain, disagreeable wretches, who, des- 
paring of notoriety in every other line, attempt the 
literary ; in due time have their band of admiers, 
take airs upon themselves which impose upon silly 
women and stupid men. This one plays modest, 
it seems ; is in despair at the seizure of her precious 
manuscripts, charming poetry and sketches, as 
Mrs. Irving says, but I am sure they were placed 
for the especial purpose of being stolen, and that 
she liberally rewarded the thief. No! I beg to be 
defended from all such unnatural monstrous speci- 
mens of the lovelier half of creation. Give me a 
dear little soul that is learned in the science of 
looking pretty, a student in the dainty art ofadorn- 
ing her charming person, deep in the witchcraft of 
sighs and smiles, and an enthusiast over ribbons 
and laces.” 

“ Yes ; I understand you perfectly ; a dear little 
fool, Arthur,” quietly retorted his companion. 
« What a charming companion for a domestic téte- 
a-téte, or a winter passed in the country. A really 
well-informed woman is not apt te parade her 
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knowledge for the benefit of the community, or take 
airs, as you call it; and I confess I have the 
bad taste to admire one who can make apt 
replies and witty speeches instead of merely sim- 
pering and looking sweet when one talks to 
her.” 

“T dare say you do,” returned Arthur, not a lit- 
tle enraged at the cool sarcastic tone in which the 
speech was delivered. “I dare say you do, and that 
is the reason you are forever drawing that tall, awk- 
ard Miss A into a corner, and listening and 
talking with such devoted attention. Perhaps she 
appreciates you, my dear fellow,” added he, archly, 
with recovered amiability. 

“ She is no such character,” returned his friend. 
“T am civil to the girl because she is tall and awk- 
ward, and nobody else seems to fancy her. It real- 
ly moves my sweet sensibilities to see the usually 
half dozen damsels at parties who appear to be de 
trop, gentlemen passing coolly by them, or taking 
perhaps from their very side a more jovial compan- 
ion to the dance or to supper, while they, poor 
things, endeavor to look animated and happy 
when they are cut to the soul with mortification. 
It is really a distressing predicament for a young 
girl to be placed in, as a mere looker-on at a party. 
She has not composure and self-possession enough 
to stand solitary and be amused ; she cannot talk to 
the ladies for they are absorbed with the gentlemen 
so she is thrown entirely upon the latter’s good 
graces. It is allthe fault of the absurd way in 
which girls are brought up, impressing them with 
the idea that their beauty, grace and powers of fas- 
cination in general are so much capital with which 
if they fail to draw a prize, they are wrecked. There 
really seems to be a sort of lunacy upon the subject 
for women will marry without an attraction in the 
world, not even a full purse, to change their name 
and have a ‘ Mrs.’ attached to it.” 

“Ts thine exordium ended, friend? ” cried Ar- 
thur Lynch, with his laughing eyes fixed full on 
Mr. William Benedict's now excited face, “ for if 
so, I must tear myself away. I shall see you this 
evening, I’ve no doubt, in close attendance on this 
modern Sappho,” and, without waiting fora reply, 
he closed the door and hastened down stairs at as 
break-neck a pace as he had ascended them. It 
was quite late and consequently Mrs. Irving’s rooms 
were crowded, when Arthur Lynch entered that 
evening ; quite a number of strangers were there. 

“ T wonder whether they are all lions, or which 
is the particular lion,’ thought he. “ Upon my soul 
I believe Will is saddled withher. How resigned 
the poor fellow looks.” 

Mr. William Benedict was, in good truth, talking, 
or rather listening, to a tall, masculine-looking wo- 
man, with staring black eyes and quite an extensive 
mouth, which she appeared to take the greatest 
pains to open as widely as possible. 
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“ Will is hooked absolutely,” thought he, in a 
perfect paroxysm of mischievous delight, and catch- 
ing his friend’s eye, he assumed a comic expression 
of sympathetic distress, but Mr .William Benedict, 
periectly unmoved, continued calmly the conversa- 
tion. 

Having failed in his amiable purpose of annoying 
his friend, he turned his attention to the company 
in general. At length he espied his cousin Mary in 
a corner and hastened towards her. There was 
quite a pretty, graceful little creature by her side 
and a gentleman playing the amiable. She intro- 
duced him to the first as Miss Elliot, and the gen- 
tleman just then offering his arm for a promenade, 
she took it and left Arthur with his new acquaint- 
ance. 

“ Confound Mary, she is forever getting me into 
scrapes,” thought he, “leaving me alone with this 
perfect stranger. What shall I talk to her about ? 
Is this your first visit? No! for how do I know 
but she has lived here since time was. What 
a charming evening ; particularly apropos, for it is 
raining furiously out of doors. How well the la- 
dies are looking. Pshaw! to a stranger it is like 
praising one’s-self. What an exquisite boquet you 
have. Ah! that will do finely. “ What an exqu- 
site boquet you have, Miss—Miss—” (heavens! I’ve 
forgotton her name.) 

“ Elliot,” suggested his companion, with a smile, 
which she struggled vainly to suppress. 

Arthur Lynch was more furious than ever at his 
cousin Mary’s desertion. What a blockhead he 
was appearing before a young, pretty woman, with 
all his boasted impudence and ease. 

“ Permit me to examine it,” he said, recovering 
himself with a desperate effort. “Do you under- 
stand the language of flowers?” 

“No! indeed,” exclaimed the lady, with vivaci- 
ty ; “I understand nothing but my mother-tongue, 
and that only for essential purposes.” 

“T am delighted,” returned Arthur, with en- 
thusiasm ; “I have a perfect horror of geniuses.” 

“Then you'll like me,’ said the lady, with 
a very arch smile, “for I’ve just escaped being 
a dunce.” 

“Like you! I’m charmed with you already,” 
returned he, with animation. “ You never read a 
book in you life, did you?” 

“ Never since the English Reader, at school.” 

“ You have not got beyond coarse hand in the 
copy-book ?” 

“Oh! not as far; I am obliged to print all my 
letters. I wish I could write,” she continued, with a 
comic expression of distress on her pretty face, “ for 
I live in the country and it would be so pleasant 
to receive letters occasionally.” 

Arthur began to stare. “What do you do? how 
do you amuse yourself?” he exclaimed at length. 

“Oh! I feed the chickens, and throw sticks in 
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the river to see them float down; and when the 
boys come home from college I fish, and I ride on 
my pony and torment my father and Miss Allan.” 

“ Miss Allan?” 

“Yes ; she used to be my governess, and now 
stays to take care of me.” 

“ What an odd little creature it is,’ thought Ar- 
thur, “ quite an irresistible little simpleton.” 

“I suppose you play on the piano, guitar, and 
work worsted ? all young ladies do,” suggested Mr. 
Lynch. 

“No! indeed I don’t,” she said, pettishly, “ haven’t 
I told yeu that I don’t do what all young ladies 
do? Inever touch a needle. Miss Allan, to give 
me a taste for sewing when I was a little girl, 
made me work a sampler. I accomplished three 
letters and that was quite enough, and have had a 
great disgust at it ever since.” 

“Clara, my love,” said Mrs. Irving, gliding up 
to the sylph, “the ladies insist upon hearing you 
sing ; will you not gratify us?” 

Arthur wished she was in heaven for interrupt- 
ing them, and Miss Elliot whispered as she retreat- 
ed, “ What shall I do? I don’t know how to 
play.” 

Arthur followed to the piano doubting very much 
whether she did. She sat down and after playing a 
brilliant prelude, sang archly, sweetly, charmingly, 
a gay spirited farewell to a faithless lover. When 
she ended, she was surrounded by the admi- 
ring crowd, who showered down compliments 
innumerable upon her head. She stole a glance at 
Arthur Lynch, affecting to hide her distressed blush- 
es behind her fan; then, as they insisted upon her 
charming them again, she carroled a lively French 
song. 

Arthur was in extacies,“ how you deceived me,” 
he exclaimed, as at the conclusion he reached her 
side. 

“Deceived you? No! indeed I did not, Mr. 
Lynch. I don’t know how to sing. Ask Miss Al- 
jan if I do; she has endeavored in vain to teach 
me.” 

Arthur was obliged the remainder of the even- 
ing to dispense his assiduities with a crowd of 
equally admiring youths who surrounded Miss El- 
liot to his infinite chagrin, yet he imagined (such is 
man’s insatiable vanity) that she rather favored 
him in her glances, and walked home at twelve 
o’clock perfectly enchanted, the boquet in his hand 
which she had graciously permited him to retain, 
leaving his cousin Mary, poor Mary, to be escorted 
by whoever courted the honor. 

This extreme excitement had rather subsided in- 
to a tender melancholy by the nextmorning He 
even forgot to rally Mr. Benedict on his attention 
to the frightful learned lady. His friend and he 
appeared to have exchanged characters, for in pro- 
portion to his silence was Mr. Benedict’s volubility. 
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«“ Pleasant, was it not, last night?” said the last 
gentleman. 

“Oh! delightful,” answered Arthur, with a pa- 
thetic sigh . 

“ You appear to be quite taken with that Miss 
Elliot.’ 

‘ Taken !’ and ‘ that Miss Elliott!’ What words 
to express his admiration and love for the most 
fascinating creature in the universe? Really, Will 
was intolerable this morning. 

“Qh! she is bewitching,” he replied, at length, 
in a lackadasical tone, to his friend’s remark. 

“ Why, I did not see anything so killing about 
her,” answered honest, unsuspicious Will. 

“ How can you say so?” exclaimed Arthur, in a 
furious indigation, “her lovely eyes, her charming 
figure. Did you hearher talk? Did youhearher 
Sing? Have you ears, Will Benedict ?” 

“ Excellent ones, at your service, sir; but what 
will your cousin Mary say to this new flame?” 


“ Mary—Mary!” he returnedinarage. “But I 
must be off,” he said, after a moment’s pause, «I 
must see her this morning. Ican endure this sus- 
pense no longer,” and he rose to go. 

“ Why, my dear fellow, you are crazy,” protested 
Will Benedict, detaining him by the button. “ You 
do not mean to say that you are going to offer your- 
self on such a slight acquaintance.” 

“ Certainly Ido,” returned Arthur, “ let me go.” 
Will released his hold and laughed immoder- 
ately. 

“ What is the matter?” shouted Arthur, thrown 
by his passion into quite a belligerent state. 

“Do you know who Miss Elliott is?” said his 
companion, after he had recovered in some meas- 
ure from his mirth. 

“Who?” 

“Why, Mrs. Irving’s young friend, the author- 
ess.” 

“ What insufferable nonsense, Will,” exclaimed 
his companion ; “she protested that she was igno- 
rant of everything in the world.” 


“T told you yesterday that they did not always 
‘take airs ; but stop a moment, Arthur ; you must 
not be in such a hurry ; for”—he shouted at the 
risk of enlightening the whole street, “ she is en- 
gaged.” 

Mr. Lynch rushed again violently up the stairs, 
and sank pale as ashes on the first seat which pre- 
sented itself. 

“It may be a mistake, Will,” at length he 
gasped. 

“ No! I'm positive,” replied that gentleman. 

“ How can you be ?” exclaimed Mr. Lynch, in an 
incredulous rage, “unless you are the fellow him- 
self.” 
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‘Tam the fellow himself,’ quietly responded his 
companion. 

“No?” shouted Arthur. 

“ Yes,” affirmed Mr. Benedict. 

“ Why did you not tell me. How could you 
play ignorant yesterday, why did you let me make 
such a fool of myself last night?” hurriedly ex- 
claimed Arthur Lynch, after preserving for a mo- 
ment intense silence. 

“ One question at a time, my dear fellow. Why 
did I not tell you? Have I not told you again and 
again that I had a divinity—raved about her—ex- 
hausted every admiring term in the language de- 
scribing her—painted her in the glowing hues and 
enchanting colors in which the boy-god dips his 
pencil? To descend to plain matter-of-fact, do 
I not write her a dozen letters a week, and have 
you not been fully enlightened as to my design of 
turning Benedict ?” 

« But who knew that it was Miss Elliot ?” gloom 
ily responded his friend. 

“ You might if you had had the grace to remem- 
ber. You have heard her name repeatedly.” 

“ But why did you not tell me it was she, yester- 
day?” returned Arthur, growing enraged again, 
“and not let me make such a fool of myself.” 

“You are enough to weary the patience of a 
saint with your eternal whys and wherefores,” 
exclaimed Mr. Benedict, imbibing something of his 
companion’s belligerent spirit. “How could I 
recognize my sweet, lovely little Clara in the gor- 
gon, the ogress you described to me? my angel 
changed to a ‘ plain, disagreeable, taking-airs-up- 
on-herself, literary lady ;’ and as to your making 
a fool of yourself, do not be alarmed. She is accus- 
tomed to producing an impression, and was not as 
much absorbed with you and your flame as you 
appear to think.” 

« T do not understand it at all,” said Mr. Lynch 
with a melancholy shake of the head. 

“ Then listen, and I'll make it clear as noonday. 
Clara had not time to announce her intended visit. 
Not dreaming of it, how could I recognize my lamb 
in your ‘lion’ of yesterday? Mrs. Irving, was of 
course, ignorant of our tender relation, therefore 
I met my lady-love as a perfect stranger. Going 
early, however, I told her what an alarming im- 
pression her hostess had unwittingly given of her, 
and begged, by way of a joke, that she wonld hu- 
mor you to the top of your bent in your passion for 
simple simplicity and interesting ignorance. You 
nibbled gloriously, it seems, and now my dear fel- 
low, call up your Orestes and Pylades sentiments, 
and endeavor to efface the saucy smiles and wicked 
eyes of my divinity, by the loving orbs and gentle 
mien of your cousin Mary. 


—_—_——> <a 


A Trovent. Learning improves the head ;—Education, the heart. 
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MY BOYHOOD’S HOME. 


BY 


My boyhood’s home ! with joy again 

I leave the crowded haunts of men, 
And wander forth, well pleased, to view 
Those scenes my early childhood knew. 
What gushing memories stir the soul— 
What feelings strong beyond control, 
As now I near the humble dome, 

Now tread the quiet halls of home! 


That old farm-house, so clean and white, 
Reflecting back the sun’s pure light, 
Stands lowly in the silent vale, 

Safe sheltered from the ruthless gule ; 
Where murmuring streamlets glide between 
The shady groves and meadows green. 
On either hand dim mountains rise 

In towering grandeur to the skies, 

And high in clouds their summits hide, 
As ifto moek man’s boasting pride. 

The church where first, in early days, 

I learned to lisp the notes of praise, 
Stands near, upon a sloping hill, 

Scarred o’er by time, yet sacred still. 


Again with noiseless step I tread 

The silent dwellings of the dead— 

Where weeping friends resign their trust 
When dust is rendered back to dust. 
Friends of my youth lie mouldering here, 
Oh, chide not then the falling tear. 

Tears may assuage the heart’s deep grief; 
Tears are the mourner’s sweet relief. 
Alas? that death so soon should sever 
The loved from our embrace forever. 


But cease, my muse—such plaintive lays 
Are sad for thoughts of early days. 

In joy we pass life’s gilded morn; *; 
We pluck the rose nor feel its thorn. 
Then let its memory be bright, 

And live alone in fadeless light. 

See, nature smiles—the fields look gay— 
They chide my gloomy thoughts away. 
Mild Spring her blushing treasures brings, 
The new-born year’s first offerings. 

In cheerful carols all the day 

The merry wild birds while away 

Swift winged moments as they fly— 
They care not where, they ask not why. 
The lambkins sport upon the hill— 

With babbling music flows the rill. 
Creation’s children join their lays 

In one unending song of praise. 
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Not these the fairest scenes I meet, 

Nor these the dearest joys I greet : 

All earth is beautiful to view, 

But warm, time-tested friends are few. 

A father’s welcome voice to hear— 

A mother’s smile, whose power can cheer 
The soul, when sorrow’s spell we feel 
And thoughts of sadness o’er us steel. 

To sit beside the social hearth 

And join in ci::.t or festive mirth, 

When brothers, sisters, all unite, 

As round us fal] the shades of night— 
Oh, these afford far higher pleasures 
Than all earth’s loudly boasted treasures. 
These are what render home so dear, 
And make that spot so bright appear. 

Oh, pleasures ne’er to be forgot ; 

Oh, cold that heart which feels them not. 


Yet time, with his destroying power, 

Is working changes every hour. 

Already far away are some 

Whose presence blessed this happy home. 
Their seats are vacant in these halls— 
Their voices still within these walls. 

And some, who only yesterday 

Were busy with their childish play, 

Are changed ; and on their brow appears 
The impress of maturer years. 

And in the fond parental face 

The marks of age with grief I trace. 
Time’s ever darkly-rolling wave 

Is sweeping them toward the grave. 

Oh, God! far distant be that blow, 
Which strikes those cherished parents low. 


Yet death must come—the trump of doom 
Calls all earth’s children to the tomb ; 
Then, may that sound like musie come, 
To call them to a fairer home. 


Chide not, cold reasoner, the thought 

That in some region far remote, 

When time with each his course has run, 
When each the final goal has won ; 

Freed from disease’s withering breath, 
From fear and pain, and change and death, 
With every feeling purified, 

And our affections sanctified, 

Again united all shall be, 

A happy, holy family. 
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THE WITHERED HEART. 


BY LILLA HERBERT. 


* Ah, broken is the golden bow!! the spirit flown forever ! 
Let the bell toll! a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river, 
And let the burial rite be read—the funeral song be sung — 
An anthem for the loveliest dead that ever died so young— 
A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she died so young.” 
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**Come Lilla, now for the story,” said my cousin 
Ellen, seating herself upon a stool at my feet and 
laying her restless little head upon my knee, while 
she raised her dark bewitching eyes with a most 
imploring expression to my own. 

‘“* How can I withstand thy earnest solicitations, 
sweet coz. But turn away those bright-star-like 
orbs from mine, dear Nell, for thou shouldst be so 
well acquainted with their power as to be aware 
that while they are thus gazing upon me I cannot 
describe those of another, which, unlike thy 
own, were deeply yet beautifully blue.” So Nell 
cast down her eyes very modestly upon the carpet 
while a gentle smile lingered about her mouth, and 
I began my story. 

Alice Cleaveland was the only child of a wealthy 
merchant of this city. Beauty of the sweetest and 
gentlest kind washer’s. Picture to yourself, sweet 
Nell, a complexion that could vie with the valley- 
lily, regular and very delicate features, a nose that 
an architect would have been proud to take as a 
model, a sweet bewitching little mouth, a slight 
but beautiful form, tiny white hands, and feet for 
which Cinderella’s slipper would have been a size 
too large, and you will have before you a complete 
portrait of my lovely heroine. Nay, nay, dear 
Nell, do not shake your head thus and reproach 
me for having forgotten to mention the bright rose 
like tints that gave new lustre to the snowy skin. 
I had not forgotten them, but the rose never mates 
with the lily, and Alice was a perfect lily. Fair 
and delicate as that frail flower had Alice Cleave- 
land ever been, for her constitution was naturally 
delicate and the slightest exertion was sufficient 
to cause illness. From her birth, her parents had 
watched over her with the most intense solicitude, 
and though the physician declared she could not 
possibly survive the period of childhood, his predic- 
tion was not verified, and she grew up to her sev- 
enteenth year without giving her parents any cause 
to regard themselves as in danger of losing her. 
Still, the least excitement or agitation possessed 
power to weary her. She never attended thea- 
tres, or balls, or joined in any similar pleasures of 
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which most young girls are fond, and only once, 
when she was scarce fifteen, had she accepted an 
invitation to a party, and then when she returned, 
she was so completely unnerved that it was many 
days ere she recovered from the effects, and her 
parents would never consent to her going again. 

And Alice murmured not; she was happy at her 
own loved home, where her young days passed in 
continual sunshine. Her’s was a loving heart, 
and pure and unspotted, too, for never had an evil 
thought claimed a place within it. She possessed 
few intimate friends, nor did she wish for more, 
for Alice loved those she had very dearly, and did 
not care to make room in her heart for others. 
Among the members of her father’s household were 
hercousin, Henry Cleaveland, who had always lived 
with them, and a young and beautiful heiress, Ida 
Lisle, who had been committed to the guardian- 
ship of Mr. Cleaveland. Ida was very beautiful, 
but her’s was a different kind of loveliness from 
that of the delicate Alice. Tall, yet not too tall, 
commanding and dignified in appearance, grace- 
ful in every movement, and, above all, lovely 
in mind asin person, and with the rose of health 
beaming upon her cheek, was it a wonder that 
she excited ddmiration and love in all who knew 
her? 

And now let us turn to another. Henry Cleave- 
land had been left an orphan at an early age, and 
his uncle had watched over him with all the af- 
fection of a parent. He wasindeed a noble young 
man. In person he was handsome and manly, pos- 
sessed of good principles and an excellent disposi- 
tion, with a heart susceptible of the finest emotions, 
and he had just entered upon the management 
of a large estate, the inheritance which his father 
had not lived to enjoy. Henry had ever loved 
his cousin Alice, but it was the affection of a 
brother for an only and beloved sister. He felt that 
he would never dare to dwell upon her with other 
thoughts, a deeper love could never be returned by 
Alice, for she was too pure, too holy in nature, to 


; place her mind very firmly upor an earthly object. 


Asa meek and spotless angel, Henry regarded Alice 
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- Cleaveland, and whenever he gazed upon her love 
ly face, and saw the hectic flush that went and 
came with each passing emotion, a dark forebo- 
ding would steal over him that she so young and 
beautiful was not long to be a child of earth. 

But little did he know his cousin’s heart. He 
never marked how lovingly her blue eyes glanced 
upon his face, or how the bright crimson mantled her 
fair cheek when he addressed her wich more than 
usual tenderness. Why did the young girl’s heart 
t rob so wildly when her cousin pressed a frater- 
nal kiss upon her brow! Why did she watch so 
anxiously for his return when he left her for a few 
hours; and why did her little hand tremble and 
flutter so when he clasped it within his, and call- 
ed her his own dear Alice? It was because Alice 
loved. Yes, with all the truth and fervor of a first 
afiection, she loved her cousin Henry. He was 
everything to her. Was she sad—her cousin alone 
had power to cheer her drooping spirits, and, with a 
single kind word spoken in his own soothing tones; 
he could bring a smile into the pale cheek of 
the gentle girl. Was she ill—he was ever beside 
her, and while she lay languidly upon her couch 
he read aloud from her favorite authors. Cleveland 
knew full well that he was regarded with affection 
by his cousin, but never for a moment did he deem 
that her attachment to him could be other than a 
devoted sisterly love. He dreamed not that the 
fair young being loved him with an affection that 
naught but death could chill; he knew not that 
every tender word he uttered sank far into the 
innermost depths of her heart: no, for had the 
knowledge been his, my tale would not have been 
a mournful one. Henry Cleaveland would have 
deemed it profanation to think of Alice with oth- 
er than a brotherly attachment, and thinking thus, 
he restrained not his affections, and when his eyes 
rested upon the beautiful Ida Lisle, he felt that he 
had found one whom it wovld not be wrong to 
love. Poor Alice! From the moment Ida be- 
came a resident of her father’s mansion her doom 
was sealed! Yet, she was utterly unconscious 
that any change had taken place, and for many 
months she lived on apparently secure in her 
cousin’s affection. From early childhood Ida Lisle 
had been the most intimate friend of Alice Cleave- 
land, and rather than give the latter one moment’s 
pain she would have sacrificed everything, even the 
love of Henry Cleaveland. But she imagined not 
the state of Alice’s heart, and with her ignorance 
of this she allowed herself to love when love was, 
alas! to be the harbinger of death to her young 
and trusting friend. 

One morning Alice feeling better than usual 
went out to walk. She was gone for a long time 
and returned worn-out and ill, for she had over- 
rated her strength. Hastily she threw herself up- 
on a sofa in the parlor, acute and distressing pains 
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shot through her frame, and frequently caused her 
to cl ose her eyes with agony. Ida hastened to- 
wards her, and bent sorrowfully over her friend, and 
as she gazed upon the pallid face of the sufferer, 
he burning tears streamed rapidly from her eyes. 
The gentle invalid observed them, and tenderly 
pressing the hand she held in her own, she mur- 
mured, “ Weep not for me, dearest Ida—do not 
mourn thus. If it be the will of the Great One that 
I suffer, | may not repine; I will try to bear itall.’’ 

* Butoh, Ali:e,”’ replied her weeping compan- 
ion, “ howecan I behold unmoved your delicate 
limbs racked with these dreadful pains. Oh, that 
I could take them upon myself, sweet Alice. 
Gladly, willingly would I bear them to afford you 
one moment’s relief.” 

“I know it, my own Ida,” said Alice, tenderly, 
** you would lay down your life for my sake, would 
you not? ” 

At that moment a footstep was heard approach- 
ing, and Henry Cleavelandentered. ‘“ What? 
Alice ill!” he exclaimed, advancing to her side, 
‘* How came this, sweet cousin?” 

“Tt is nothing,” she replied, while a smile of 
welcome appeared upon her face in the midst of 
all hersufferings. “ Itis only one of my old attacks. 
I shall soon be well again.” 

Just then Cleaveland’seye rested upon Ida as she 
stood mournfully beside Alice, her dark eyes soften- 
ed with recent weeping. A thousand tender emo- 
tions came pressing upon his heart, and he felt 
that he loved Ida Lisle far better than any other 
that the world contained. Long and earnestly 
did he gaze upon that fair face, observing not the 
death-like paleness that overspread the countenance 
of his young cousin. A strange feeling, such as 
she had never before experienced, crept over the 
heart of Alice Cleaveland. A foreboding—a chill 
such as she had never known till then, seemed to 
paralize her frame; her head swam, her brain 
became confused, and in an instant she lay before 
her cousin and friend cold and apparently dead. 

** Alice ! Alice! ” shrieked Ida, raising the droop- 
ing form in her arms. ‘‘ Dear Alice, look up and 
speak to your Ida, Oh, Henry, she is so very cold! 
Oh, save her—cal] assistance, she must not die !”’ 

«“T will, dear Ida,” he replied, and then summon- 
ing theservants, Alice was conveyed from the room. 
Ida did not follow. A fear that her friend was 
indeed dead came upon her mind, and she sank in 
a stupor onthe sofa. How long she remained thus 
she knew not, but she was at length aroused by a 
well known voice, and the next moment Henry 
Cleaveland stood beside her. 

“‘ [da '” he exclaimed, alarmed at beholding her 
thus; ‘* dear Ida, are you ill? Alice has recovered 
and is now inquiring for you.” 

“No, Iam not ill,” she replied rising slowly 
from her seat. “I will go to Alice.” 
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The young invalid reclined uponacouch. Her 
languid head was supported by pillows, and her 
soft blue eyes were dimmed by her recent swoon, 
but the expression of suffering had left her face, 
an as Ida entered she looked up and welcomed 
her witha glance of affection. 

« Are you better, Alice?” asked Ida, as she ten- 
derly pressed that small transparent hand. 

“* Mach better, dearest,” she replied, in a feeble 
tone, “ but I have felt very strangely to-day. I 
know not why it is, yet a presentiment of ill rests 
heavily upon my spirit, and it seems as though 
something terrible has befallen me. But where is 
Henry? Why does he stay away so long?” At that 
moment he stood before her, and gazing sadly 
upon the ashy face of the young girl, he said, ina 
low voice, shaken with emotion ‘‘ I am here, dear- 
est Alice.” 

** You are very kind to me, dear Henry,” and 
her sweet voice trembled slightly ; “ you have ever 
been so. May you one day be rewarded for your 
care of one who has never been aught but a burden 
to all around her.” 

“Say not so, Alice ; you arenot a burden, for 
who could help loving one so gentle and good. 
Sweet cousin, you know how well we all love you.” 

A sinile of joy crossed the young girl’s counte- 
nance ; she clasped her hands and murmured a few 
inaudible words; then the long silken lashes slowly 
drooped over the blue orbs beneath them, and she 
fell into a light slumber. 

Henry Cleaveland and Ida watched anxiously be- 
side her, not daring to breathe a word lest they 
should disturb her rest. An hour passed, and yet 
there was silence within that little chamber, for 
still Alice slept. At length a violent ring at the 
bell startled the sleeper and Mrs. Cleaveland, who 
had been from home the whole morning and was 
therefore unacquainted with her daughter’s sudden 
indisposition, entered. Her first inquiry was for 
Alice, and on learning that she had been taken ill, 
her fears were immediately awakened and she 
proceeded directly to her daughter’s chamber. 
“ Alice,” she exclaimed, in a voice of alarm on be- 
holding the sick girl’s altered appearance, “ what 
ails you, my child?” 

** Be calm, dear mother; I have been ill egain, 
but I shall soon get better.” But the mother knew 
full well the physician’s opinion, and in an agony 
of grief she threw herself upon a chair and burst 
into tears. Alice appeared to be much distressed 
though she spoke not, while Henry reminded Mrs, 
Cleveland how very injurious it was for her child 
to be excited. 

The physician now came in, and when he be- 
held his young patient he shook his head sadly, as 
if he feared all would not be right. 

For days after that Alice lingered on the verge 
of the grave, and her friends watched sorrowfully 
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beside her, fearing lest every movement might be 
her death struggle. But in spite of every predic- 
tion before a fortnight had elapsed she had nearly 
recovered her usual health. It seemed as though 
fate had adopted every measure that could sting 
her young and loving heart, and she was preserved 
for a few short hours but to have her spirit deaden- 
ed by the poisoned arrow of blighted affection. 
Poor Alice! Sweet flower! Better far had she 
sooner rested in the cold dark grave, than to have 
been stricken to the earth by the chilling frosts of 
hopeless love. 

One pleasant summer morn when the sun gleam- 
ed brightly into her chamber window, Alice Cleave- 
land resol.ed for the first time since her illness to 
leave her room. Ida had been absent for a long 
time from her side,and the young girl feeling 
rather lonely, and longing once more to join the 
family circle, left her apartment. 

The drawing-room door was partly open, and 
Alice stole sofily down the stairs thinking how 
glad those with n it would be to behold her again 
among them. She heard voices in earnest conver- 
sation. She paused and listened. 

Well ah! well, did she recognize the voice of 
one who spoke, and a thrill of delight ran through 
her veins. But as she bent her head to catch the 
beloved tones, the words that she heard fell like 
drops of lead upon herheart, Again those fear- 
ful benumbing sensations came over her. Her head 
grew dizzy, her lips quivered, she shuddered, gasp- 
ed and fell. ,' 

Henry Cleaveland startled at the sound, rushed 


from the room, and there upon the cold floor, pale 


and motionless, lay Alice the faded flower— 


“ The life upon her shining hair, but not upon her eyes ; 
The life still there upon her hair, the death upon her eyes.” 


He called Ida ; he lifted his dead cousin in his arms 
and bore her to a sofa; he besought her to speak 
one word to him, to open her eyes and look upon 
him once more, but she spoke not—heard not— 
moved not, Her eyes were closed and her thin 
white hands fell powerless by her side. 

They tried to call her back, they prayed her to 
gaze again with the glance of affection upon them, 
but wha: could prayers avail? Could they recall 
the dead to life? Could they cause the sweet 
voice of Alice to ring once more musically upon 
theirears? No, the grave, the tomb, gloomy and 
dark, was henceforth to be the pillow upon which 
her beautiful head must rest, and, with a cry of 
agony, Henry Cleaveland threw himee If on his 
knees beside the loved and departed one. 

I ceased. Forsome moments my cousin remain- 
ed buried in thought ; then in a low, earnest tone, 
she said— 

‘And what became of Ida, Lilla? Was she 
not grieved to the heart at the unexpected death 
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of her friend, and did they ever find out the cause | secret within her own bosom. For a long time 


of Alice’s death?” 

“From some words Alice had written ona slip 
of paper which Mrs. Cleveland afterwards found in 
her deserted room, her unfortunate attachment 
was brought to light, but the mother locked the 





Ida refused to be comforted, and Henry too mourn- 
ed Alice with almost inconsolable sorrow, but time 
healed the wound, and just two years after the 
death of his cousin, Henry Cleaveland was united 
to the object of his choice, Ida Lisle. 


A HUSBAND’S TRIBUTE TO AN ALBUM. 


BY ROBERT A. WEST. 


ALBvM, list! thine owner fair, 

Bids thy gilded pages bear, 

Just a passing lay of mine 

With thy fairer flowers t’ entwine. 

Ne’er in vain she asks a lay, 

Partner of my devious way ! 

Ne’er in vain is her request, 

Most belov'd of friends and best ! 
Album, listen then to me 
While I sketch thy destiny. 


Other minds of greater power, 
Lit by thought in brighter hour, 
Will their rich o’erflowings give 
Bid them on thy pages live ; 
Poesy will breathe its strain 


Binding all in fancy’s reign ; 

Prose will yield its sterling worth, 

Tones of sadness, notes of mirth ; 
Poesy and prose should be 
Clad in virgin purity. 


As a jeweled casket bright, 
Beauteous, lovely to the sight ; 
As a spring-clad meadow gay, 
Spangled with the flowers of May ; 
As a sky of deepest blue, 
Decked with stars of silvery hue ; 
As an ocean hiding gems, 
Coral, pearls and diadems ;— 
Album, may thy pages be— 
And such, mine own, thy fate with me, 


RE TROSPECTION. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 





WueEn I go back to the dear days of childhood, 
When I in fancy sport in those green bowers 
Scooped out by Nature deep amidst the wildwood, 
And hung fantastical with leaves and flowers, 
My heart, oblivious of the years of sorrow, 
That like broad shadows darkly intervene, 
And reck’ning naught for what may chance to-morrow, 
Dotes like an artist on some pictured scene. 


Dotes and delights, from toil released, to wander 
Where the blush pink and yellow primrose grew, 
In whose small cups I used to gaze and ponder, 
Like an astronomer on the welkin blue. 
They had more mystery for me—those treasures 
The liberal earth to her young children yields— 
Than all the stars the eye of science measures 
O’er heaven’s serene, illimitable fields, 
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How sweetly through the veil by memory brightened, 
As the moon’s ray an evening mist pervades, 

Shine the fair views, by years of distance heightened, 
So that their picture shows no sombre shades ! 

How warm and mellow are the tints around them— 
How steeped in rose the foremost figures seem— 

While in the background purple hues surround them, 
The light beheld through some prismatic dream. 


Lovelier by contrast with the cold, gray earnest, 
Seems thy rich sky, oh, happy, happy clime! 
With what a moan, oh, conscious heart, thou turnest 
From heaven to earth, from past to present time : 
From mirth and innocence and hopes deceiving 
(Would that I ever could have been so blind !) 
To calm reflection and thoughts unbelieving, 
From 6 gay temper to a serious mind. 
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THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF MUSIC, 


AND 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 





Concluded. 


“Assembled men to the deep organ join 

The long resounding voice, oft breaking clear, 
At solemn pauses, through the swelling bass; 
And as each mingling flame increases each, 
In one united ardor rise to heaven.” 


“‘ Next to theology,” says Luther, “I give place 
to music.” He then proceeds to enumerate and 
warmly eulogize its high qualities, and continues: 
“© Whoever loves not music is not loved of Luther.” 
In another place he says, “ We know that music 
is intolerable to demons.’ For ever revered and 
blessed will be the memory of Luther, not only as 
the fearless champion of the truth but as a musi- 
cian of the first order and the composer (despite 
the pretended doubts of some cavilers who would 
fain loosen the bands of our reformational asso- 
ciations) of Old Hundred, Judgment Hymn, &c. 
His musical instruments were his constant com- 
panions, and the most prominent furniture and 
ornaments of his study: he strongly inculcated the 
practice of music among his followers, and advised 
that young men should not be ordained to the 
ministry except they understood it well. 

The introduction of music into the Christian 
church dates from passion week, and it was both 
a solace and delight to the early Christians. Mar- 
tyrs have sung amid the flames, and in the hour 
of their mortal agony the chords of their spirits 
have thrilled to the immortal airs of Paradise. No 
more beautiful expression is there in the sublime 
Te Deum Laudamus, than 


“The noble army of martyrs praise thee.’’ 


It may be supposed also to read, ‘‘and have 
praised thee.” What dread of their persecutors 
could repress the glowing songs of the noble Van- 
dois, when amidst ice and desolation they met to 
worship God, although death were inevitable? or 
the Covenanters, whose hymns often betrayed to 
the enemy their hiding places? But their music 
was with them a religious duty, and it ceased but 
with their lives? Ceased? No! it only paused tobe 
resumed in sweeter strains above. any persons 
in the hour of death, when the power of speech 
has failed, have been able to join in singing. 
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How often, while listening to some of the pro- 
ductions of the great masters of church music, when 


“ Thro’ the long-drawn aisle, the fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise,” 


do we wonder, if such is the music of earth, what 
must be that of heaven; our minds are filled with 
rapture, and we exclaim with Mercy, in Pilgrim’s 
Progress, “ Wonderful !—music in the house, mu- 
sic in the heart, and music inheaven.” A traveler 
mentioned being present at a performance in Har- 
lem, which must have been well worth hearing. 
The organ, the most celebrated in the world, led 
off the psalm, accompanied by the united voices of 
the whole congregation, amounting to near four 
thousand persons; the noble instrument forming 
a towering apex to the volume of choral harmony 
ascending like sweet incense to heaven. ‘This was 
as it should be; the people there were not too re- 
fined to sing the praises of Jehovah themselves, in- 
stead of doing so, as is too often the case, by proxy: 
and this was not a special occasion, but the usual 
custom. 

Of all instruments, the most noble is the organ : 
whether it thunders forth the peals of its collected 
might in triumph to the skies, or sighs forth a 
prayer inits zephyr like diminuendo, it is alike 
the king of instruments, and therefore most suita- 
ble to be consecrated to the service of the Deity. 

I believe I have already mentioned that the 
word organ merely signifies instrument; and the 
exhortation of the Psalmist to praise the Lord 
*‘with stringed instruments and organs,’ seems 
to imply by the distinction that the latter was 
a wind instrument. All my readers are probably 
aware that our organ is acted upon by wind, each 
note having a separate pipe, which is made on the 
principle of a common whistle. In the present era 
of organs, every species of musical effect may be 
produced, as a good sized one will contain imita- 
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tions of most other instruments, forming, at the 
pleasure of the performer, a perfect band or orches- 
tra. One of the finest combinations is the ‘‘gen- 
tle roaring” of the double open diapason, accom- 
panied by the liquid notes of the flute or night- 
horn, which seem to float like spirits of light over 
the dark waves of the rolling harmony. The 
trumpet is a sublime stop when skillfully used, but 
its startling powers should be reserved for extra- 
ordinary occasions, as in the judgment hymn, 


‘The trumpet sounds—the graves restore 
The dead which they contained before : 
Prepare, my soul, to wect him.” 


Nothing can be more thrilling than the effect of 
this awful hymn of Luther’s, when sung by Braham, 
every line heralded by an alarum peal of the trum- 
pet; we involuntarily make way for the yawning 
graves, and raise our eyes to heaven in expectancy 
of the judge. 

The principal and foundation stop on the organ 
is the diapason, derived from the Greek word 
dia, signifying through, or across. Ina former 
article I quoted a description of an ancient organ. 
The keys of this organ were, I believe, only eight 
or twelve in number, and so broad and heavy that 
it required the whole strength of the fist to press 
one down. (What would become of one of our 
light-fingered organists if obliged to play on such 
a one?) Happily for the players of that day, 
rapidity of execution was not required, as the ac- 
companimeut for each division of the chant was 
only one note, although the Emperor Julian (I be- 
lieve) wrote thus: “ I see reeds of a new species, 
the growth of another and a brazen soil, such as 
are not agitated by our winds but by a blast that 
rushes from a leathern cavern beneath their roots, 
while a robust mortal running with swift fingers 
over the concordant keys, makes them, as they 
smoothly dance, emit melodious sounds.” Zona- 
ras tells us of an organ set up of pure gold; ani 
St. Jerome mentions one that was audible a mile 
off. The improvement in organs must have been 


‘rapid, as there are some very fine old ones in 


Germany and England. The organ at Ulm, in Ger- 
many, is ninety feet high, and eighteen broad: its 


largest pipe is thirteen inches in diameter; its age 


is unknown to me. Those grand desiderata, the 
peda! attachment and the subbass, without which 
the organ lacks half its magnificerve, are of com- 
paratively modern invention. Herschel, the as- 
tronomer, once won the palm from many brother 
musicians by a trick. Being with some others 
a candidate for a situation of organist in England, 
at a trial of skill he desired every one to leave the 
organ lofi and go below. He had provided him- 
self with a couple of pieces of lead, which he placed 
on the tonic, dominant, or what other fundamental 
roots he waftted; thus producing the effect of pe- 
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dals, unknown there before. By this ruse, al- 
though by no means the best player, he gained the 
situation. An amusing story is told of Mozari’s 
having a very curious method of producing novel 
effects. Some persons entering one day a church 
where he was playing, thought they discovered 
a combination of notes which no two mortal hands 
alone could produce. In order to solve the mys- 
tery, they cautiously ascended to the organ loft, 
and peeping in, beheld Mozart in the act of strik- 
ing the impossible notes with his—nose ! probably 
the most unique style of performance ever before 
heard of. 

Old doctor Blow was a famous player, in the 
time of James the Second. As organist to the 
king he had five yards of scarlet cloth for his 
mantle. Imagine the extraordinary appearance, 
a la flamingo, of the poor man on a hot day, pufl- 
ing and panting at the organ. ‘Truly his must 
have been melting strains. A head-dress of pea- 
cock’s feathers was only needful to cap the climax 
of the picturesque. Many great organists have 
flourished, but the kings have been, (not to men- 
tion Jubal,) Bach, Handel, the immortal author of 
the “ Messiah;” (poor man, could he but know 
how every vender of rudimental psalmody is now 
striving to enlighten the public mind on the sub- 
ject of his ignorances and offences, how grieved 
he would be !) and Samuel IWesley, not long since 
deceased, son of the poet, Charles Wesley. The 
Chevalier Segismund Neukomm, the author of 
“David,” a worthy pupil of Haydn, is one of the 
most distinguished organ performers living. 

The worship of Almighty God, as instituted by 
himself, consists of two parts—prayer and praise ; 
and under the Jewish dispensation persons were 
consecrated to conduct the latter as well as the 
former. Miriam celebrated the deliverance of the 
children of Israel with timbrel and voice, in which 
she was accompanied by the other women. And 
when Nehemiah was rebuilding Jerusalem, great 
great care was taken to collect the musicians, 
both male and female, with their instruments; and 
the king commanded that a certain portion should 
be laid apart for them every day; (would that it 
were the custom now.) During the prosperity of 
the Jews their music flourished, but in their cap- 
tivity they “hanged their harps upon the wil- 
lows,” showing that music is emphatically the 
language of joy and hope, not of despair; and it is 
one of the lamentations of Jeremiah, over the 
distress of Zion, that “the young men have 
ceased from their music.” 

Church music is divided into two parts: the 
purely instrumental, and the vocal accompanied. 
Of the former class are the voluntaries, so called 
first from being played at the voluntus (will) of the 
organist. Every one familiar with sacred history 
is aware that the musical instruments and instru- 
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mentalists for the temple were of the highest im- 
portance. We read in Kings that when Hiram 
sent Solomon most valuable almug trees, he “ made 
of the almug trees pillars for the house of the 
Lord and for the king’s house ; harps also, and 
psalteries for singers.” In the closing Psalm near- 
ly all the musical instruments then in use are 
enumerated, “ Praise him with the sound of the 
trumpet ; praise him with the psaltery and harp. 
Praise him with the timbrel and dance; praise 
him with stringed instruments and organs. 
Praise him upon the lond cymbals; praise him up- 
on the high sounding cymbals.”” Wherever oppo- 
sition is manifested to the introduction of an organ 
into a church, the demurrers will generally be 
found to be the ignorant and lethargic of the con- 
gregation, or those who dread a draft upon their 
beloved purse. 

Instrumental music is the highest order, requir- 
ing in all cases a comparative knowledge of har- 
mony, and if deeply entering into the subject, an 
understanding of the mathematics generally, which 
is uncalled for ina singer. Indeed, | may truly 
say that the performance of a fine piece of instra- 
mental music requires more skill, judgment, prac- 
tice and science, than filty songs. ‘True, an ear 
not accustomed to harmony cannot at once ap- 
preciate it, because a high tone of science must 
be cultivated. May I be allowed to introduce 
a short extract from President Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which is muca to my purpose: “It is the lowest 
style only of the arts, whether of painting, poetry, 
or music, that may be said,in the vulgar sense, to 
be naturally pleasing. ‘'he highest efforts of 
those arts, we know by experience, do not effect 
minds wholly uncaltivated. ‘This refined taste is 
the consequence of education and habit; we are 
born only with a capacity of entertaining this re- 
finement as we are born with a disposition to 
receive and obey all the rules and regulations of 
society ; and so far it may be said to be natural to 
us and no farther.” (Discourse 13) More atten- 
tion ought to be paid to instrumental music, both 
in the church and social circle. 

But to return from our digression to the volun- 
tary. It was a voluntary that David played be- 
fore Saul, and the evil spirit left him. Before 
Elisha prophesied he commanded them to bring 
him a minstrel. ‘* And it came to pass when the 
minstrel played that the hand of the Lord came 
upon him.” 

The prelude opens the service and the postlude 
concludes it. The organ playing during the tak- 
ing up of a collection is of weighty import, as a 
beautiful strain of music has often softened stony 
hearts to contribute liberally. David commands 
to ‘play skillfully,” therefore the organist should 
always if possible be a fine performer, and as 
chief musician, be optioned director of the singing. 
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As the object of the prelude is to soften, soothe and 
solemnize the mind for the coming service, so is it 
the object of the postiude to disguise the noise and 
stir of a retiring congregation ; itshoulc, therefore, 
be generally loud and brilliant. In some churches in 
Holland it is said to be a custom for the organist 
to continue playing for a full hour after the con- 
clusion of the service, and that not to empty pews, 
as the greater part of the congregation is found to 
remain. Now among us, the first note is a sure 
signal for a general flight. A pleasant anecdote is 
told of the celebrated Handel, who excelled in 
performance as in composition. In a country 
church he once asked the organist to permit him 
to play the people out; to which, with a polite- 
ness characteristic of the profession, he of course 
consented. Handel accordingly sat down to the 
organ and began to play in such a masterly man- 
ner as instantly to attract the attention of the 
whole congregation, who, instead of vacating their 
seats as usual, remained for a considerable space 
of time fixed in silent udmiration. The organist 
began to be impatient, (perhaps his wife was 
waiting dinner,) and at length addressing the per- 
former, told him he was convinced that he could 
not play the people out and advised him to relin- 
quish the attempt , which being done, a few strains 
in the accustomed manner operated like the read- 
ing of the riot act, by instantly dispersing the 
audience. 

The second department of church music is the 
vocal. Every one should take a part iu the psalms 
and hymns. A little atttention, ;and it should be 
given ; remember it is practising for heaven,) will 
qualify any one to follow a good choir if the selection 
of tunes be judicious, which, sooth to say, is not al- 
ways the case. The reason of this is, that so 
many illiterate and incompetent persons from the 
country obtain access into the choirs, and in illus- 
tration of that very dubious axiom of Pope’s, 


‘** A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 


in their presumptuous attempts to level everything 
to their own low standard, spoil the music. There 
are very few persons gifted with similar voices to 
the boy’s whose singing his father mistook for saw- 
ing boards. An English writer on church music 


remarks, that he “ never heard a congregation of 


adults sing out of tune.” The psalm tunes should 
indeed be simple, but at the same time of the 
purest counterpoint; not meandering through the 
mazes of harmony, leaving the congregation in 
a state of bewilderment, but such as all may take 
apartin. All attempts at a high style of execu- 
tion should be reserved for the anthem, which does 
belong exclusively to the choir. The use of secu- 
lar music should be strictly prohibited, as what has 
been dedicated to the service of the world, we 
should not dare to offer to the eternal Jehovah, 
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however superior it may be, notwithstanding the 
brusque saying attributed to the Rev. Rowland 
Hiil to the contrary. 

I will mention only one instance of the impro- 
priety of using secular music in divine service. 
A sailor passing a church was attracted by the 
sound of auld lang syne. He entered, and to the 
consternation of the pious but injudicious warblers, 
roared out in chorus, 


“ We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne.” 


This is no fancy sketch; the poor sailor sung it in ; 


perfect simplicity, and was much astonished at his 
forcible ejectment. I myself have heard airs as- 
sociated with far more exceptionable words sung 
in public worship. It is the opinion of the best 
judges in Europe, that we should confine ourselves 
chiefly to the good, solemn old airs, of which there 
is abundant variety. A fine writer says thus; 
“Is it seemly, is it right, that the Lord of the 
whole earth, should be put off with stuff misno- 
mered singing, such as if heard in a common par- 
lor would excite only ridicule or disgust? and this, 
too, from choice. Surely whatever we offer to 
the Deity should be the best which we can pro- 
cure.” I have another reason to advance why 
church music should be good, which is not suffi- 
ciently attended to: it is, that a great number of 
persons attend public worship, whose sole acknow- 
ledged purpose is to hear the music. While no 
one will admit their position to be a defensible one, 
still every one will allow that if persons are thus 
brought under the influences of the gospel who 
otherwise would not be, then is the music of the 
greatest importance. 


“ A loftier strain, 
A deeper music! something that may bear 
The spirit up on slow yet mighty wings, 
Unsway'd by gusts of earth: something all fill’d 
With solemn adoration, tearful prayer.” 


Delighting in happiness, soothing in sorrow and 
cheering in death,* yet nowhere does music seem 
sweeter and more appropriate than around an 
open grave. It is blissful to think that while a 
song of praise ascends for another of “ thy ser- 
vants departed this life in thy faith and fear,” that 
dear friend is already joining in the new song, and 
as our spirits mount higher and higher on the 





*Even the ancients affirmed that the souls of the good 
were ushered into the other world by strains of the divinest 


music. 


> the woods. 


wings of the strong harmony, until we near the 
gates of Paradise, we almost fancy that we recog- 
nize that well-known voice blending in the chorus 
of the skies. But that grave encloses the form we 
hold most sacred. Were not a strain of sorrow 
more befitting the burial of all our hopes? No! 
that form shall rise again; in the morning of the 
resurrection that “mortal shal! put on immortality,” 
and our song becomes a song of triumph. On a per- 
son hearing this funeral singing for the first time, the 
effect is electrica]; the grave is divested of its terrors, 
and in lieu of gloom and darkness is illuminated 
by the light of heaven. This beautiful custom is 
much practised among those upholders of many 
other beautiful customs, the Germans. I shall 
never forget the impressive manner in which the 
pious and eloquent Dr. Demme, of Philadelphia, 
performed some burial services in his graveyard. 
I have seldom heard aught so solemn as the old 
German chorals which were then chanted. 

A German funera! is thus affectingly described 
in Flint’s Recollections of the Valley of the 
Mississippi: “I attended a funeral where 
there were a number of the German settlers pres- 
ent. After I had performed such service as is 
usual on similar occasions, a most venerable look- 
ing old man came forward and asked me if I were 
willing that they should perform some of their pe- 
culiar rites. He opened a very ancient version of 
Luther’s hymns and they all began to sing in 
German, so loud that the woods echoed the strain. 
There was something affecting in the singing of 
these ancient people, carrying one of their brethren 
to his last home, and using the language and rites 
which they had brought with them over the sea 
from the Vaterland, a word which often occurred 
in this hymn. It was a long, slow and mournful 
air which they sang as they bore the body along , 
the words “mein Gott,” “mein bruder,’ and 
“ Vater-land,” died away in distant echoes among 
I shall long remember that funeral! 
hymn.” 

I had intended to give some aecount of 
chimes but shall be obliged to defer it for the 
present. The fear of being prolix and tiresome 
has restrained me from entering upon more than 
the borders of my subject, which in itself is bound- 
less. I thought that a few slight sketches of music 
and musica] instruments might be useful and in 
some degree interesting. Should they prove so, it 
will be to me both a pleasure and a duty at some 
future time to resume the subject, entering more 
deeply upon it. 
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At morn, at noon, at tranquil eventide, 
Let prudence counsel and let wisdom guide. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


INTENDED AS A SEQUEL TO A LATE ARTICLE ENTITLED OUR ENGLISH VISITORS. 





BY WILLIAM KIRELAND. 





“Tis country, which has given to the world the example of physical liberty, owes to it that of moral emancipation also— 
for as yet it is but nominal with us. The inquisition of public opinion overrules in practice the freedom asserted by the laws 


in theory.”—THomas JEFFERSON. 


Bexievine that our country still owes the example 
of moral “ emancipation,” and that the “ inquisi- 
tion of public opinion ” is now at Jeast as rigorous 
as in the days of Jeflerson, we propose to give the 
subject as thorough an examination as the limits 
of a magazine article will allow. 

Public opinion is one of the very best means of 
government that the world has ever seen. It is, 
at this moment, the great power by which, in all 
civilized states the machine of public authority is 
kept in motion. It acts as the substitute for brute 
force, and is a much more effective instrument of 
rule than armies and navies. Its sway is felt even 
in despotic governments. The sovereigns of Aus- 
tria and Russia as often, no doubt, consult the 
wishes and opinions, and even the prejudices of 
their subjects, as they act from their own convic- 
tions or follow their own fancies. There is, there- 
fore, even in those states, a partial and indirect 
submission to the popular voice. 

The freer the state, the more directly efficacious 
must be public opinion ; and it nowhere acts more 
powerfully than in our own country ; we may add, 
too, that within its legitimate limits nowhere does 
it act more beneficially. But when it goes beyond 
these limits and thrusts itself into spheres over 
which it has no righteous jurisdiction, or even 
when restricted to its proper objects of cognizance 
it resorts to arbitrary and violent measures, it be- 
comes an odious inguisition—an insupportable 
tyranny. 

Public opinion does not, of course, always mean 
the opinion held by the majority of the people in 
any given case; if it did, we should much less 
seldom have to complain of its injustice. In a 
practical sense it means the opinion of those 
among whom one lives—with whom he acts—or 
upon whom he is in any degree dependent. Thus 
the “ public” of a political partisan is the party to 
which he has attached himself, whether large or 
small, whether the majority or the minority. The 
“ public” of a newspaper editor is the body of his 
subscribers, the advertising patrons and the politi- 
cal friends from whom he receives his support. 
VoL. IV.—NO. VI. 


The “ public” of a clergyman will be found in his 
parishioners and the ecclesiastical body to which 
he is amenable. A fashionable man’s “ public ” is 
made up of the select whom he meets in the “ first 
circles ;’— i 


Whose smile is life, whose cold, unconscious glance 
Death-dooming—to the fools that own their sway. 


To these influences there is to be added that of 
the community taken collectively, more or fewer of 
whose prevalent views and feelings reach all, and 
form a part of the ever-flowing current of thought 
and emotion in every human bosom. 

The proposition is that in our country each man’s 
public, whether formed of one predominant or of 
various minor parties and of the aggregate influ- 
ence of the mass, exercises over him an undue 
control, exacts from him an excessive conform- 
ity, and thus deprives him of a desirable portion 
of his individual liberty if he yield, or of some im- 
portant advantage if he do not. We believe this 
to be true, and that if true, it is a truth of the 
last importence. 

The editor who furnishes, for twe or three cents, 
four columns of unexceptionable matter, must be- 
ware lest in the fifth something should creep in 
which does not square with the sentiments of his 
“patron,” whois nevertheless no doubt a warm ad- 
vocate for free discussion. The clergyman, whose 
doctrine and whose life are irreproachable, must 
or must not attach importance to gown orsurplice. 
This reverend brother may believe in the whole 
“ Confession of Faith,” and preach it too,so that his 
praise shall be in all the churches, but he might 
as well be guilty of one of the seven mortal sins 
as doubt of the unlawfulness of dancing. Another 
may think as he pleases about slavery in the ab- 
stract—(freedom of thought is sometimes allowed.) 
but if he give utterance to certain opinions as to 
the right of the slave and the duty of the master, 
his fate is sealed. He had better ask for his dis- 
mission at once and thus fail with decency. The 
teacher must not only inculcate “the humanities ” 
in the fear of God and in love to the young; it 
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will avail him at least as much to stand on the 
Saybrook platform, or subscribe to the Thirty-nine 
articles. 

Generalities such as these, when unsupported, 
have but little weight with the judicious; the reader's 
attention is therefore asked to an induction of 
particulars which go to fortify the position that 
while our country has discarded other tyrannies, 
it still submits to the tyranny of public opinion. 
In a late essay in this Magazine* the idea was 
advanced that ‘wherever the opinions of numerous 
foreign tourists, differing diametrically on various 
_ points, should be found to coincide as to any im- 
pression received touching important matters in 
this country, the correctness of such opinions 
might safely be taken for granted ; or, at least, ac- 
cepted as prima facie evidence. As far, then, as 
the validity of this test goes, we cannot dont the 
extraordinary rigor of the tyranny in question. 
English and French—men and women—the mon- 
archist and the radical—those who love and 
those who hate us—our eulogists and our detract- 
ors—alike bear witness to the fact. This general 
agreement, amid innumerable differences, can only 
be accounted for upon the supposition that it is 
founded upon an honest conviction, and as being 
so, worthy of serious notice. 

We will not quote at length from Latrobe, Combe, 
Marryatt or Miss Martineau, whose works are so 
well known to the reading public, but their testi- 
mony is identical on this subject. They speak of 
the “‘ worship of opinion,” its “ very tyrannical ” 
sway, the ‘“‘ despotism” exercised by and the 
curious aspect of a submission so discordant with 
our passionate pursuit of political liberty. Miss 
Martineau, who did not find as half democratic 
enough for her taste, declares “ there is less liberty 
of speech and action than is enjoyed by the inhabi- 
tants of countries whose political servitude the 
Americans justly compassionate and despise.’ Mar- 
ryatt makes one exception to the charge that among 
us * there is no free will,” and this strangely enough 
is on the subject of religion! The “ silencing” of the 
Rev. Dr. Barnes, not many years since, for the sus- 
pected holding of opinions differing—not from the 
Bible, but from the “ confession of faith” or the 
“catechism,” and the present odious persecution 
of Dr. Bush for—not a denial—but a peculiar view of 
the resurrection, are among many specimens that 
might be cited of our encouragement of an inde- 
pendent pursuit of truth and an honest avowal of 
opinions on this subject. No one can doubt, in the 
face of these and similar instances, that the spirit 
of persecution is still rife, and working as boldly as 
it dare, restrained only by the utter contrariety of 
the spirit of our institutions, from still more offen- 
sive demonstrations. 





* “Our English Visitors,” August number. 
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To return to foreign opinions. If, with respect 
to the writers to whom we have alluded, an English 
atmosphere of thought and feeling may be suspect- 
ed to have accompanied them to these shores, and 
to have disqualified them from testifying—at least 
to our disadvantage, let us turn to the French, and 
ask what impression they have received as to our 
enjoyment of individual freedom. What says the 
lively and sparkling Chevalier? “ This minority ”"— 
thus specifying a class inferior in numbers, but first 
in intelligence and worth—“ is deposed and placed 
under a strict guardianship.” “The mass, (which 
elsewhere carries the pack,) has here put it on the 
back of the enlightened.” «“ North America is Eu- 
rope with its head down and feet ap.” 

Observe, we do not adopt the sprightly French- 
man’s similes. In an argument with him we should 
have a word or two to say about them. We quote 
them to show the impression made upon one, who 
is evidently no partizan writer, by the hard pressure 
of a public opinion numerically gathered. 

The grave disquisitions of the philosophical De 
Tocqueville are of the same purport with the sal- 
lies of his gayer countryman. Our present evils 
and our future dangers, both political and social, 
arise, in his view, from the tyranny of majorities 
and the unbending rigor of publie opinion, which 
being always in the right, (of the strongest,) will 
have but little toleration for those who are of 
course in the wrong. 

If testimony is to be weighed as well as cownted, 
too much value can hardly be assigned to that of 
De ‘Tocqueville. He seems to have devoted his 
whole power of discrimination to the subject of our 
institutions and their effect upon ourselves ; and 
no one has written of us with a more earnest effort, 
or a more evident desire to arrive at just concln- 
sions. His work is, it is true, highly speculative 
and abstract ; but few travelers have taken as great 
pains to inform themselves thoroughly, by study 
and observation, as to the facts which they place at 
the foundation of their systems. 

The views of De Tocqueville, expressed over 
and over again in a variety of forms, amount to 
this—that we have more to apprehend from the 
tyranny of majorities and the crushing force of 
public opinion, than from any other source that has 
yet threatened the enjoyment of our dear-won 
liberty. No idea in the whule work occurs so fre- 
quently. Here are a few of the expressions—strong 
and antithetical, perhaps, but intended to convey a 
great truth. “There can be no literary genius 
without freedom of opinion, and freedom of opinion 
does not exist in America.” “In that immense 
crowd which throngs the avenues to power, I found 
very few men who displayed any of that manly 
candor and that masculine independence of opinion 
which frequently distinguished the Americans in 
former times.” “ It seems as if all the minds of 
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the Americans were formed upon one model,” etc. 
In addition to the direct testimony of foreign 
tourists on the point in question, we cannot but be 
struck with incidental observations which appear 
to us to convey, still more forcibly, the impression 
produced on their minds by what they saw and 
heard. Many of the most eminent among them, 
including those who think best of us and our insti- 
tutions, allude often and pointedly to opinions ex- 
pressed in private—sub rosa, as it were—the like 
of which are hever, by any chance, lispedin public 
by lawyer or divine, politician or capitalist, editor 
or man of letters. ‘This fact, gathered from many 
differing sources and corroborated by observations 
undeniably often made among ourselves, speaks 
volumes. It says, in terms not to be mistaken, 
that prevailing public sentiment among us absolute- 
ly suppresses, on some points, the expression of 
private sentiment. Foreign travelers, accustomed 
to live under governments which we consider op- 
pressive, notice this trait in the practice of a people 
whe claim to have established for themselves the 
freest government the world ever saw, and we dare 
not deny the inference. 

It is somewhat remarkable, too, that there is no 
opposing testimony to be found. Admiration of 
the wonderful energy and enterprise ot the national 
character, the rapidity of our growth, the extent 
of our internal improvements, the comparative ab- 
sence of beggary among us, the prevalence of com- 
fort among our population both in town and coun- 
try, the quiet and good order observable even in 
our sharply contested elections, and the action of 
the government in securing the well-being of the 
masses, abounds in the works of our trans-atlantic 
observers; but not a solitary remark points out 
the moral independence of our statesmen, our edi- 
tors or our influential men of any profession or 
party. With an exception or two in each class, 
no one praises them for venturing to oppose the 
wrong measures of the party or sect to which they 
belong ; for daring to be true when truth threatens 
popularity ; for trusting to the right-mindedness of 
a people, the very basis of whose existence is a de- 
termination to enjoy unrestricted liberty of thought, 
word andaction. According to our most favorable 
observers, there is little encouragement for self-sa- 
crifice of this sort. When some one bursts the 
trammels of party or creed there is none to cheer 
him on; none to cry “ God bless him!”—unless, 
indeed, he quits one creed or party only to throw 
himself into the arms of another. He must not 
dare to stand alone, unless he can content himself 
with private—very private—encouragement ; whis- 
pers of consolation, accompanied with the avowal, 
«¢ 7cannot afford to uphold you publicly.” When 
a moral gulf yawns before him—a question of right 
or wrong which must be met either by hypocrisy 
or self-sacrifice—if he decide upon the leap he 
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may count upon a destruction as certain as that of 
Curtius, but he must not expect the posthumous 
compensation of undying honor and reverence. 
Private commendation, in some small measure, 
may wait upon such an act and the secret testi- 
mony of many a cowardly conscience, but it will 
be for deeds of another class that his country will 
inscribe his name among her worthies. So say 
our foreign admirers—and can we contradict them ? 

Among Americans of high reputation who have 
given examples of moral independence worthy ot 
all praise, John Quincy Adams, after his Presi- 
dency, and Dr. Channing demand particular men- 
tion. Without aclique or a party to fall back 
upon—that is, without a “‘ public” of their own to 
sustain them—they have boldly uttered unpopular 
truths, and their countrymen have been compelled 
to listen. With eyes fixed upon the great char- 
ter of our liberties, and neither attracted nor inti- 
midated by the shifting or threatening crowd be- 
low, they dared to speak as from the oracle itself, 
invoking the sacred fire to bear witness to their 
integrity, and periling all upon the result. And 
their appeal was answered—answered by the kind- 
ling of Jight which can never be quenched—an- 
swered by the universal heart of a great people, 
capable of all that is true and honorable, though 
still liable to mistake the false for the true, and 
not seldom misled by blind or unfaithful guides. 
Their example is encouraging. A few more such 
would unloose the tongues of thousands who have 
been dumb, and open the ears of millions who 
have been deaf. ‘The day must come ; all we can 
ask is that its dawning be not delayed. We might 
enlarge our list of those who have endeavored to 
hasten its coming, but, all told, they could scarcely 
be counted an exception to the general charge. A 
distinguished author might have been named as 
one who has ventured to put forth unpalatable but 
highly instructive truths, but his influence with his 
countrymen has been so much marred by great 
want of judgment and greater want of temper, that 
we cannot venture to propose him as a model for 
imitation. He still occupies a position, however, 
which puts it in his power to become a great pub- 
lic benefactor; and we may hope that when the 
course of years shall have softened his resentments 
and added the crowning grace of a calm and ge- 
nial philosophy to his many accomplishments, we 
shall yet have tothank him for many a high lesson, 
given in love and received with attention if not 
gratitude. 

We all rejoice in the beneficial influence of our 
chosen form of government. We believe it to be, 
on the whole, the best ever devised for man ; hav- 
ing for its basis the noble idea of self-control, 
making other restraints less necessary, and de- 
pending for its perpetuity upon an enlightened re- 
cognition of the golden rule. But who will deny 
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that practically there are evils belonging to this 
form of goverament? Who will pretend that it 
is exempt from that which clings to every thing of 
human device—error and abuse—orclaim that we, 
of all the earth, have provided for ourselves the sweet 
without an alloy of bitter—the honey without the 
gall of human existence ! 

If dangers and errors exist they must be very 
prominent ;-—-they must press heavily on some 
classes of the community—they must be forced 
upon the notice of every writer or speaker, since 
the system ce y affects the whole frame-work 
of society as wellvas every department of politics. 
The democratic spirit is around us and above us 
and beneath us with its evil as well as its good, 
its errors and failings as well as its advantages and 
its blessings. It is a human institution, and can 
claim no divine immunities. Yet of all our promi- 
nent speakers and writers, how few ever hint at a 
fault in the system or its workings, except to 
show that they themselves could manage it better. 
If we believe our orators, our poets, our essayists, 
our journals—our sky is cloudless, our prospect 
without shadow and our example faultless. 

The dangers and abominations of monarchy and 
aristocracy, as threatening to us as equatorial heat 
to the Greenlander, are a favorite theme with 
popular writers. We claim to bea practical 
people, but really a provision of palm-leaves for 
our arctic neighbor would seem quite as rational 
as these diatribes against evils which approach us 
no nearer than “ Indus to the Pole.” Not toa 
want of common sense are we to ascribe this sin- 
gular choice of subjects. That blind giant “‘ public 
opinion” demands that when any political evil is 
unfolded to the national eye, it shall belong not to 
ourselves but to our neighbors, whose sins and im- 
perfections shall thus be made to feed fat the pride 
which acknowledges nothing but perfection at 
home. The evils belonging to our system, as such, 
are undeniably a forbidden theme to him who 
expects anything from public favor. 

On the other hand popular evils—that is, those 
allowed to be such by the people——are always fair 
subjects. Look at intemperance, for instance, 
upon which any amount of declamation may be 
had at a moment’s warning, in almost any part of 
the United States—how thoroughly has that subject 
been handled since it became popular! One might 
listen to addresses from the pulpit and the rostrum 
from one end of the country to the other, and 
hardly suppose there was any other modification 
of the general evil—sin, except this. 

A very obvious instance of the timidity with 
which private sentiments are “expressed, in this 
country, may be found in the silence of the pro- 
perty-holding class as to the entire exclusion of 
property from any direct influence in the govern- 
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several state constitutions has been against proper- 
ty and in favor of numbers. It will also, perhaps, 
be generally admitted that this change has been 
ever greater in reality than in appearance, since 
the employer is more likely to neglect going to the 
polls than his youthful clerk of voting age, the 
mechanic than his journeyman, the farmer than his 
laborer. The time of the elder is more important, 
or his activity less, or his appreciation of the 
privilege of voting, (shared by every body with- 
out restriction,) not so keen as that of his satel- 
lite, who clutches eagerly at this his only source 
of dignity, It follows that professed politi- 
cians—i. e, those who make politics their business 
~--and that half of the people possessed of smal! 
property or of no property at all, constitute in 
reality the government. ‘T'his may or may not be 
anevil. It may be the very best system on the 
whole, and one which is in time to fit every citizen 
to be a legislator. Our argument has nothing 
whatever to do with that point. But is it credible 
that this state of things can be agreeable to the 
large class of property-holders, who under its in- 
fluence withdraw in a great degree from the field 
of politics—that is to say, from a share in the 
government of their country?) And yet—and this 
is the point we are aiming at—not a whisper of 
dissatisfaction with this state of things is openly 
expressed. Individuals speak of it as a grievance 
to foreigners—so the latter tell us sometimes to 
their fellow-citizens in private—but in public, with 
the voice of remonstrance, never! Verily our 
sovereign is a despot indeed! Few other rulers 
have the compliment paid them of having even 
murmurs of dissatisfaction repressed by large bodies 
of their subjects who feel themselves aggrieved ! 

In addition to these instances of silent subser- 
vience to our imperious power, we may reasonably 
cite the course of the newspaper-press. It is a 
thing well understood that the editor of a political 
journal must not differ in opinion on any important 
particular from the party to which he is attached, 
under pain of its displeasure shown by marks un- 
mistakable. The few who dare brave this vin- 
dictive displeasure show how stringent is the sway 
which “ the public’”’—that is, each editor’s par- 
ticular public—maintains over private judgment. 
No matter how complete is the general concurrence 
—this buys no favor for a single aberration. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are far from 
intending to imply a genera! absence of worth and 
honesty in a class of our fellow-citizens whose 
position calls for so large an amount of both. 
But we might appea! to their readers, and even to 
themselves, whether there is not often reference 
Jirst to what public sentiment is, and next to what 
it ought to be; whether there be not an obvious 
anxiety to show that the writer is on the popular 
side rather than to prove that side the right one ; 
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in short, whether they are not too often coerced 
into following what is, or what seems to be, the 
majority even though they are not able to take 
conviction along with them. 

Editors themselves complain bitterly of the ex- 
tent to which “ patrons” expect conformity each 
with his own views. If a subject comes up unex- 
pectedly and the editor is surprised into betraying 
his real sentiments before he has ascertained which 
will be the approved side, how soon will he be re- 
minded of his delinguency. The “stop my paper!” 
argument would be entirely ludicrous if it did not 
show the intolerant and arrogant folly of those who 
wish to see only one side of every question, and 
if it did not also throw a gratuitous obstacle in the 
way of truth and candor. 

The result is that we have scarcely a paper 
which professes independence, or a willingness to 
let both sides be heard in mattersof moment. In 
much of this, ordinary editors deserve no blame. 
They but submit to the necessity of the case. They 
are well aware that only a very small proportion of 
the most respected and best established among 
them can hold high ground, let them take it ever 
so courageously. We must not expect voluntary 
martyrs at every corner. Those who condemn a 
tame compliance must consider how large a share 
of the pecuniary loss and public dislike which is 
visited upon the refractory they themselves would 
be willing to bear for the sake of giving a more in- 
dependent tone to the press, The fault does not 
lie at the editors’ doors only. 

Again—the constant reference to public opinion 
in official communications is an indication of mis- 
placed subserviency to its dictates. Reports, mes- 
sages and other publie documents, not seldom have 
really the appearance of electioneering pamphlets, 
designed to produce a certain effect by claiming 
that a decision has already been made by the public 
voice. The principles upon which great points 
have been decided, and the argument which should 
induce the masses to acquiesce in such decisions, 
are scarcely touched in the eagerness to appeal to 
the partisan feelings or the cherished prejudices 
which alone are thought worthy of conciliation. 
A poor compliment to any sovereign but the Grand 
Lama, who is eternally a child, incapable of claim- 
ing a rational obedience or of appreciating a dig- 
nified submission. 

As a specimen of the domination of public 
opinion in a more private sphere, we may mention 
the rigid conformity with their own views which 
parishes exact from the pastors of their choice. 
Not only the non-essential sentiments of the min- 
ister, but his style of living, the company he keeps, 
the kind of parties he gives or attends, the woman 
he marries, the education of his children—are con- 
sidered legitimate subjects for notice and interfer- 
ence by his parishioners. One is censured because 
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he invents a razor-s:rop—another because he be- 
lieves in Mesmerism—a third because he does not 
retire when dancing begins—a fourth because he 
will not hinder his wife from wearing flowers in 
her bonnet, and these censures are by no means 
empty breath, for they often end in quarrels and 
absolute dismissal. ‘The wives and daughters ot 
clergymen are often heard to complain of this sub- 
jection to the opinion of others as a trial which 
they feel to be almost intolerable, but it continues 
to be submitted to as a matter of absolute neces- 
sity. 

The treatment to which candidates for office are 
subjected is so well known and its impropriety so 
universally admitted, that it seems superfluous to 
cite it as an exemplification of our position; but 
it goes on almost unreproved from year to year, 
and must therefore be treated as a national evil. 
The morals and fitness for office of a servant of 
the people cannot be too closely scrutinized; but 
the inquisition neither begins nor ends here. Per- 
sonal appearance and habits, family history, and 
other things which are and should be held sacred 
among all civilized people, are dragged into the 
contest and made public property. The inevitable 
consequence is that many a man whose worth and 
ability peculiarly fit him to be a valuable public 
servant, shrinks from office as from the plague, 
leaving place for the impudent brawler whom im- 
penetrable obscurity shields from all danger of a 
similar kind. 

If then it be true that public opinion has an un- 
due and even tyrannous sway in our land, it must 
be conceded that we have secured but one part of 
our liberty—that which insures us from oppression 
by the government. If the nobler freedom—that 
of thought and its untrammeled expression—be 
not ours, then we have indeed much yet to do. 
We have but exchanged the tyranny of the few for 
that of the many. The press, we are told, is free— 
and so it is free from official censorship—free from 
taxation—free from violence by public authority ; 
but it is not free for the advocacy of any sentiments 
that are not popular: “ public opinion,” assuming 
a censorship as odious as that of any other despot 
whatever. Congress is free; but it surely never 
was designed that our great representative assem- 
blies should become mere registering bodies—like 
the ancient parliaments of Paris—convened solely 
to record the edicts of the sovereign, though that 
sovereign be the people. It was intended that 
they should discuss, deliberate and decide, and not 
merely act the part of officers at a town-meeting, 
whose duty is to collect and count the votes of 
their constituents. _If we should judge by much of 
what we hear, both in Congress and out of it, we 
might suppose the representative oath to read 
“ that we will well and truly gather and report the 
sentiments of our constituents and of the people 
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at large.” In this way the utility of our repre- 
sentative bodies, as deliberative assemblies, is near- 
ly lost, aud the more so the more they are regarded 
asthe mere interpreters of the public will. In 
the British Parliament a direct reference to the 
wishes of the sovereign is unparliamentary ; it 
would certainly add not a little to the dignity of 
our legislative bodies and perhaps still more to 
their usefulness, if there were less frequent reference 
to the will of the public and more to their good, as 
well as to the constitutional obligations of the re- 
presentative. 

It is still worsé when this practice is carried, as 
is constantly done, through the legislative into the 
executive department, and the “ will” of the people 
made there the professed guide. Its next natural 
step is to the judiciary. The constitutional obli- 
gations of our national and state legislatures and 
of theexecutive refer no more to the “ will of the 
people” than do those of the judiciary. A refer- 
ence to that will (farther than as it is expressed in 
the constitution and laws, where, of course, it is in 
order,) in the decisions of the latter would be as 
much in place as it frequently is in executive com- 
munications. 

The evil would be less—though still an evil—if 
the working of this system of the supremacy of 
popular opinion, directly and per se, were actually 
what it claims to be—the genuine expression of 
the people’s will. But nothing is farther from the 
reality. It is often in the power of an active and 
unscrupulous minority to wear much more the ap- 
pearance of conveying the popular will than a large 
actual majority opposed to it, but composed of dif- 
ferent materials. The very unworthiness of such 
a minority enables it to triumph. The test, there- 
fore, is a fallacious one. A public opinion is as- 
sumed, and this very assumption made the lever 
for forcing an unreal assent. It is notorious that 
the people do accede to propositions from the im- 
pression, industriously propagated, that there is no 
alternative. The actual majority yields because 
it is made to believe itself the weaker party. In 
popular movements, as in war, the impression of 
defeat often leads to defeat itself, and the cry of 
victory as often gains the battle. Our politicians 
by trade understand this trick but too well. 

This watching the gale has a most injurious 
tendency on public measures. Those who ought 
to be responsible for the measures proposed and 
adopted avoid all responsibility, by declaring that 
they but execute the will of the people. They con- 
sider themselves answerable only for a right in- 
terpretation of that will. If this principle be per- 
manently adopted, we see not why a magnetic 
telegraph would not do as well as a statesman at 
Washington or Albany, and with great saving of 
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with other causes, to keep the best men from office. 
They do not choose the responsibility of measures 
which they are not allowed to influence. Upon 
men in office the effect is most unfortunate. The 
nauseating adulation of the ‘‘ people,” which forms 
the staple of so many of our public documents, is 
partly cause and partly cunsequence. The new 
official who has just received the distinguishing 
mark of the people’s favor must tel] them of the 
intelligence, sagacity and honesty which has been 
exhibited in his own election. A monarch would 
stagger under such commendations from one of his 
ministers as our public servants pour out so un- 
blushingly upon us, and that, too, upon occasions 
with which our knowledge and our virtues have 
nothing todo. No American gentleman abroad 
can read aloud, unabashed, to an assembly of for- 
eigners, many of the exordiums of the messages 
sent to our national and state legislatures. No 
wonder that the recipients of this flattery arrive in 
time at the belief that the only proper business of 
legislative bodies is to discover and perform the 
will of so virtuous and intelligent a dictator. 

We hope this practice may be abandoned on the 
score of good taste at least if from no higher motive. 
If the people really have the degree of virtue and 
enlightenment ascribed to them, they must have 
some modesty, and, of course, be unwilling to be 
blazoned forth to the world as the possessors of so 
marked and unmistakable a superiority. If they 
have not—but we will not admit any such sup- 
position. 

The most difficult part of our subject—that 
which relates to remedies for the undue influence 
of public opinion—still remains. If we are able 
to suggest nothing to our readers that seems feasi- 
ble or pertinent, we still hope that the task which 
we have undertaken of pointing out an existing 
evil and a dangerous tendency in our institutions 
and our community, may not prove useless or un- 
acceptable. The first step toward any reform is 
to be aware of its necessity. Many evils when 
discovered and admitted are half cured. 

Those, therefore, who accede to the representa- 
tions of the preceding pages, ought not to deny or 
extenuate the evil. The language of unmea- 
sured eulogy is not and cannot be, the language 
of patriotism. To dwell ever on the bright side is 
easy and popular; to venture sometimes to ex- 
amine the other requires the interest of true re- 
gard. Whoever believes the ills to exist, will do 
something toward its removal by admitting and 
exposing it. 

Wealth may do much; not wealth in masses 
only or chiefly, but wealth in minute portions, or 
even in the direction which may be given to its 
outlay. Independent presses should be encouraged, 
both by subscriptions and advertisements. The 
mere yearly advertizing of a prosperous merchant 
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may be turned to valuable account in this way. 
Not that we would have papers without decided 
views of their own; we ask only to see those sus- 
tained (not purchased) which claim independent 
ground, and treat with manly fairness the views of 
those who differ from them. 

Wealth in larger measure may be most effectu- 
ally used in the same way. There is not a large 
town in the United States which has not abundant 
means for establishing an independent press—one, 
we mean, whose course should not be swayed by 
political parties, subsciiptions, advertisements or 
gifts, in the smallest degree. And why not? Party 
objects command their scores of thousands readily 
enough. Religious sectarian purposes have but to 
be stated, and wealth runs freely at the call. Shall 
freedom of opinion, in politics, in religion, in every- 
thing, appeal in vain to the liberal and enlighten- 
ed? Are there no droppings for its parched fields? 

Intellect, whose province it is to assert the su- 
periority of mental over mere physical liberty, is a 
natural auxiliary in this cause. It should claim 
directly the right to an open and bold avowal of 
its reasonings and its conclusions. It should sub- 
mit to no shackles, as it should impose none, not 
only in theory but in practice—on the unpopular 
side as on the popular—it should claim, advocate 
and encourage the largest liberty. 

Freedom of opinion and expression must ever 
be closely connected with literary effort. An in- 
terfering public sentiment operates here most inju- 
riovsly. Every practice that tends to lower the 
dignity and independence of literature is unfavor- 
able to morals, and should receive no countenance 
from the intelligent and reflecting. Whatever 
tempts an author to trim or disguise or repress his 
sentiments, is so far injurious, both to himself and 
to the cause of truth, of which he is bound to be 
the unshrinking champion. It is in this view that 
we object to the practice, which has lately become 
fashionable, of appointing literary persons to office. 
It is said to be honorable, alike to those who be- 
stow and those who receive, and this we will not 
dispute ; but we may doubt if it be wise. Public 
business requires the habits of a man of business, 
not those of a scholar. A scholar must be trans- 
formed, in order to perform it well, and scholars 
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are hard to transform. As for the business then, 
we think it may suffer. The individual himself is 
almost sure to be a loser. His dignity and his in- 
dependence are lessened, for we fear there are few 
men who are not injured by holding office. Lite- 
rature is, in its very nature, partly advisory, and 
should sometimes use the tone of reproof. From 
a private station a distinguished writer may, now 
and then, tell the community an unpalatable truth. 
From the secretary’s bureau it is less likely ; from 
the ambassador’s, not to be thought of. Turn 
some into office-holders, and you turn others into 
office-hunters, and destroy all hopes of any but 
painted and gilded, truths from them. As a class, 
our distinguished writers have not been remarkable 
for moral courage. We fear that holding the glit- 
tering seals of office before their eyes will not im- 
prove them in this respect. 

To hold fast personal, individual independence, 
is, after all, the true and only sufficient means of 
guarding against servility to the opinions of oth- 
ers. Every thinking and accountable being should 
insist on the right of speaking when he ought to 
speak, as well as of acting when he does act, ac- 
cording to his own convictions. If by this he did 
little for others, he would do much for himself. 
He would hold fast his integrity ; he would main- 
tain his self-respect—he would feel himself a 
man among men. But he would do much for 
others too. Example is all powerful—and none 
more sure to be influential than this. 

The man who advances opinions in private that 
he would not own and maintain in public on suita- 
ble occasions, should not consider himself a free 
man. He may make a portion of the free Ameri- 
can public, but he is not a free American citizen. 
To crouch before the multitude is as debasing as 
to crouch before the monarch. A sentiment may 
be in itself right or wrong—good or bad; to with- 
hold it through fear is almost necessarily bad. 
That this should have become a national error in a 
free people is certainly remarkable. It would 
seem as if some of the old leaven which we re- 
nounced, must still linger among us. May it die 
the death ! 


“ He is the freeman whom the truth makes free 
And all are slaves besides.”’ 





HOME. 


BY 8S. D. ANDERSON. 


Home, home, how brightly on the pilgrim’s way 
Burns the pure sunlight of that happy spot, 
Be it a palace dome or peasant’s cot : 

How on the care-worn heart is shed that ray 

By memory’s power, when he is far astray. 
In distant climes, how comes each kind word back 
A mother's love has spoken—o’er our track. 








A sister’s smile lights up a purer day 

And scatters o’er our path a thousand flowers 
To breathe their perfume in this desert wild, 
*Til we are oncé again a careless child, 

Amid the greenness of our native bowers. 

Home, home, the only spot upon this earth, 

Where love and truth preserve their Eden-birth. 
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GOOD NIGHT! GOOD NIGHT! 


POETRY BY JOANNA BAILLIE. MUSIC BY MISS ANNE SLOMAN. 


Tempo molto 
Andante. 
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2d. VERSE. 
The lady in her curtained bed, 
The herdsman in his wattled shed, 
The clansman in the heathered hall, 
Swent sleep be with you one and all. 
We cart in hope of days as bright 
As ‘ \is now gone; good night, good night. 
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good night, 








3d. VERSE. 
Sweet sieep be with us, one and all ; 
And if upon its stillness fall 
The visions of a busy brain, 
We'll have our pleasures o’er again, 
To warm the heart and ¢harm the sight ; 
Gay dreams toall; good night, good night. 
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ADELINE. 


Fresu from the world of dreams thou art, 


A wanderer from their bright spheres strayed : 


Around thy brow, and on thy heart, 
The spirits of their spells have played. 
And surely, in thy downward flight, 
Thou'st lingered with the rainbow’s ray ; 
Or twined in wreaths the sunbeam’s light, 
To shower their gems along thy way. 
Thou camest with the spring’s first hours; 
I saw thee 'mid the spring's first flowers: 
So pure, « bright, methought thou’dst spoke 
The mystic words their sleep that broke. 


A dewy air around thee breathes ; 

Soft, delicate as that, whose touch 
The bursting rose’s leaf enwreathes 

With hues and blooms we prize so much. 
And a sweet music ‘round thee strays, 

As of a soft, etherial wire, 


BY EDWARD J. 





PORTER. 


Some spiritual minstrel sways, 
While love is bending o'er the lyre. 
But yet, a pensive shado-v ‘ies 
Above those gentle, gleaming eyes, 
That, while thou seem'st of heaven, to earth 
Resigns the rapture of thy birth. 


And thou art gazing, silently, 

Into that shadowy world of dreams, 
Till thou hast caught the ecstasy, 

That glows within its spirit’s gleams. 
And on thy hushed, yet bounding heart, 

Break the deep mysteries of that sphere, 
Whose light, all gentle as thou art, 

Those sunny eyelids softly wear. 
Hence all the pensive rays that twine 
Above that shadowy brow of thine! 
And hetice each spirit’s silent thrall, 
Where those resistless beams may fall! 
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STANZAS. 


BY S. C. 


B. THOMSON. 


“ Life is but a weariness, 
A trial time of pain.—WHITTIER. 


No! life is not “a weariness, 
A trial time of pain,” 
For it hath much of loveliness 
To brighten sorrow’s chain. 
It cannot be that life was given 
For nought but grief and wo, 
A radiant beam is shed from heaven 
To light our path below. 


Something of power there surely dwells 

+ In nature's rich domain, 

To stir the depths of our heart’s deep cells, 
Untinged with aught of pain. 

The music of the summer streams, 
The murmurs of the sea, 

Are sweet as those we hear in dreams 
Of mystic melody. 


The beautiful and glorious sky, 
(The poet’s pleasure-ground, ) 
With all its burning stars on high, 
In myriads clustering ’round, 
Looks down upon us from above, 
With kind and soothing power, 
And casts a spell of peace and love, 
O’er passion’s wildest hour. 
282 


Our life is like that varying heaven, 
As changeful and as bright ; 

Sunshine and stars to us are given 
To chase away the night; 

And if, at times, our sky’s o’ercast, 
The clouds will pass away, 

And joy’s bright sun shine forth at last 
In one unclouded ray. 


Within the hearts of Christian friends, 
A fount of feeling lies, 

With which a kindred spjrit blends 
In firm, unbroken ties ; 

A parent's love, that changeth not, 
Affection’s gentle tone, 

Ay, life hath many “a sunny spot” 


Of price untold—unknown. 
‘ 
And when all earthly joys are far, 


And fate seems dark and drear, 
Religion’s then a guiding star 
Tolight our pathway here. 
Then say not life’s all weariness, 
Without one lightsome ray, 
For it hath many things to bless 
And cheer us on our way. 
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OUR ENGRAVINGS. 


(See the Plates.) 


Or rue first we need say nothing. It commends 
itself to every American by its subject—Christ bless- 
ing the children—and to every lover of the fine 
arts as a beautiful mezzotint. About that we feel 
assured there will not be two opinions. Neither 
subject nor execution need any aid from editorial 
pen. 

Our second engraving represents a more novel 
and less familiar subject—a Raree Show, at Lin- 
Sin-Choo, some snug little village in the “ Central 
Flowery Kingdom.” Presuming that the engra- 
ving is a faithful representation of the scene it pro- 
fesses to represent, we opine that the proprietor of 
the exhibition collects a greater number of portly, 
substantial, jolly faced adults, than any “ outside 
barbarian” could attract by a similar display. 
Do not suppose however that we make this obser- 
vation disparagingly. No doubt in their excessive 
devotion to the fine arts and science they desire 
liberally to patronize the mechanical arts, or per- 
haps the scene was sketched before the time of the 
war between the Chinese and the English, 
and the cunning fellow with the smirk on his face, 
while he pulls the strings, by placing his puppets in 
belligerent attitude has caught the gale of popu- 
lar favor, and the eager rotund citizens are learn- 
ing from those Lilliputian automatons how to fulfill 
the Son of Heaven’s imperial orders and drive 
the invading barbarians into the outside waters. 

Yet those globular faces indicate no warlike 
propensities. Far from it. They are the very 
impersonation of contented self-complacency and 
inglorious ease ; and, with all deference to Messrs 
Cushing, Fletcher Webster, and other friends of 
the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, they do 
not indicate any precocity of intellect. Doubtless 
they are “ jolly good fellows all,” fond of fun and 
good living, delighting themselves by way of 
amusement with raree shows, while the “golden 
lilies,” or little footed dears at home are prepar- 
ing choice morsels of deer sinews, roofs of the 
mouths of hogs, sharks’ fins &c., &c. In the fore- 
ground, on the showman’s right hand, stands a sub- 
stantially built Chinaman, who seems as though he 
could swallow a bird’s nest without winking. And 
there, too, is our former acquaintance little Chubbee- 
Cheek, enjoying the fun as much as any Kwang- 
Clang or Gin Sling among them, a raree show 
himself in the way of breadth of beam and solidity 
oi form. 

And there, too, is one of those identical Coolies 





of whom we heard Mr. Webster say that a passer 
through the streets is constantly in danger of losing 
an eye, or being knocked down, by the bamboos 
on which they carry their burdens; for no beasts 
of burden, except buffaloes to plough the rice 
fields, are known in Southern China, the popula- 
tion being too dense to supply them with food. 
Everything is done by human iabor. There are 
no wheeled vehicles, except wagons driven by sails, 
in the Northern part of the Empire. 

We suspect too that he with his back this way 
is one of another class thus described by that gen- 
tlemen. “Every beggar is provided with some 
instrument that makes a disagreeable noise—two 
wooden clappers, or a small gong, or at all events 
a most villainous voice, with any or all of which 
they go along the streets, and selecting at will a 
shop, enter and begin to sing, or beat their gongs, 
or bamboos, to the great annoyance of the owner, 
and the complete prohibition of more decent cus- 
tomers, and here they are allowed by law and 
custom to remain beating and singing, till they 
receive the cash. 

“Tf the shopkeeper is, as most Chinamen are> 
blest with that fortitude which is a good remedy 
for evils when there is no other, and lets them beat 
till they are tired, they lie down before the coun- 
ter, and forget their woes in sleep awhile, and then 
up and beat again. It is atrial of patience be- 
tween the two. The beggar holds on as long as 
he can, hoping the shopkeeper will be aggravated 
to the amount requisite ; the shopkeeper sits with 
the utmost apparent indifference, to let the beggar 
see he has no chance. Meanwhile the beggar is 
losing time, and the shopkeeper customers. 

‘< If the shopkeeper pays at an early period of the 
visitation, he may get rid of one infliction only to 
make way for another. If he keeps one pretty 
bearable plague, he is secure against others, and 
may get up a reputation for invincibility and stoic- 
ism, that will protect him in future. So there 
they sit, shopkeeper and beggar, the one doing 
his worst to annoy, and the other his best not to 
notice it, till one or the other gives in.” 

Funny people, the Chinese, with their shaven 
heads and long pigtails which we should think 
would be rather a troublesome appendage in a 
rough-and-tumble engagement ; yet, probably, they 
would think some of our Broadway beaux quite as 
peculiar in style, and possibly some of us—mean- 


ing our readers and ourselves—think so too. 
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FAREWELL TO THE FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. L. 


Go to your peaceful rest, 
Friends of a brighter hour, 

Jewels on youthful beauty’s breast, 
Lights of the hall and bower! 

Well have ye done your part 
Fair children of the sky, 

We'll keep your memory in our heart 
When low in dust ye lie. 


Your gladness in our joy, 
Your smile beside our way, 

Your gentle service round the bed, 
Of sickness and decay ; 

Your zainbow on the clouds, 
Your sympathy in pain. 

We'll keep the memory of your deeds 
Until we meet again. 


Rest—from the blush of love,— 
Rest—from the blight of care, 
From the sweét nursing of your buds, 
And from the nipping air. 
Rest—from the fever-thirst 
Of summer’s noontide heat, 
From coiling worm, and rifling hand, 
That vexed your lone retrreat. 


—-----—__—= 0 
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SIGOURNEY. 


If e’er ye thrill’d with pride, 
When the admirer knelt, 

Or on the lowly look’d with scorn, 
Which man for man hath felt, 

If through your bosom pure, 
Hath aught like evil flow’d, 

(Since folly may with angels dwell,) 
Rest from that painful load. 


But not with.grief or fear, 
Bow down the drooping head, 
See—in the chamber of your birth, 
Your dying couch is spread. 
Go, strong in faith, ye flowers, 
Strong in your guileless trust, 
With the returning birds to rise 
Above imprisoning dust. 


Hear we a whisper low, 
From withering leaf and bell ? 
“ Our life hath been a dream of love 
In garden or in dell ! 
Yet wintry sleep we hail, 
And till the trump shall swell, 
That wakes us on the vernal morn, 
Sweet friends, a sweet furewell.”’ 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


In order to make room for the index, title page, &c., for 
the present volume, without abridging unnecessarily the 
amount of reading matter by our valued contributors, we 
must content ourselves with merely announcing the titles of 
books received since our last. With the commencement of 
the next volume we propose introducing a change into this 
department of our magazine which we think will please our 
readers. The books mentioned below, or the major part of 
them, will be “taken from the table and acted upon” in the 
next number. 


Messrs. Harper & Broraers have sent us General 
Green’s Mier Expedition, octavo, with steel engravings; 
Dr. Wolff’s Mission to Bokhara, do. do.; Dr. Durbin’s Obser- 
vations in the East, two volumes, with numerous plates ; 
Webster’s Domestic Economy, complete in one thick octavo 
volume; Blair’s Sermons; Nos. 1,2 and 30f Morse’s Atlas of 
Cerographic Maps ; 39, 40 and 41 of the Pictorial Bible ; 1 and 
2 of the superb illustrated edition of the Wandering Jew» 
revised translation ; the Illustrated Shakspeare, &c. &c. 


From Messrs. Witter & Purnam we have received 
Hazlitt’s Table Talk, second series, part 1; Selections from 
Taylor, Louth, Barrow, Hall, Fuller, &c., edited by Basil 
Montague; Twins and Heart, by Martin Farquhar Tupper ; 


Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Comic writers ; Autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini, translated by Roscoe, and the Vicar of 


§ 


Wakefield, being volumes of their excellent library of choice 
readi ng ; and the Mysteries of Tobacco. 

From Rosert Carrer, Newton’s Life anc Letters, in one 
handsome octavo; the Lord our Shepherd, by Rev. Mr. 
Stevenson ; Memoirs of John D. Lockwood ; a Book for the 
Sabbath and My Grandparents. 


From Patne & Boreerss, Autobiography of Alfieri. 


From Saxtow & Hounrineron, Wilson’s Lights and Sha- 
dows of Scottish Life. 


From Sranrorp & Sworps, Records of a Good Man’® 
Life; Lady Mary; Religion as seen through the Church, and 
Mellyille’s Sermons. 

From Zreser & Co., Philadelphia, succeeding volumes of 
their Home and Traveiler’s Library. 

From Sori & Batt, Philadelphia, a beautiful complete 
edition of James Montgomery’s poetieal works—the most 


elegant and beautiful gift book we have yet seen. 


We have also received the Wrongs of American Women, 
or the Elliott Family, by Charles Burdett, Esq.; Wreath of 
Wild Flowers, an annual published by Enwarp Watker ; 
a new edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress, with an introduction 


by Stephen B. Wickens, and Fulfillment of Prophecy, a very 
valuable work, also by Mr. Wickens. 


—_—___—=<> 0 <ea——____—_ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue following articles are accepted; Thoughts ina Gallery of Statuary, &e.—Amaranth—A Legend of Cologne—The 
Poet's Prayer—Columbia’s Call—Lilland—Warren—Life Assurance—Frederica Bremer—New Year's Day—The Crystal 
Spring—Dark Eyed Mary—The Hopes of Earth—To Mary—The Abandonment of Moscow. We assure our patrons that 


a rich treat is in store for them. 
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Night Fancies, by Mrs. Carter, 129 3 ** Good Night! Good Night !”—Poetry by 
Oh wear for me no sable hue, by Mrs. Aibe ; Joanna Baillie; Music =f Miss Anne 
Cora Mowatt, . 1 3 ot Came," ‘ 280 
Other Days, by J. Q. A. Wood, 217 ¢ STEEL ENGRAVINGS— LINE AND MEZ- 
Running Away, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 121 ; ZOTINT. 
Retrospection, by Park Benjamin, 268 { My Youth’s Best Friend— A Mezzotint. 
Smiles, by Arthur Morrell, . 28 $ Pavilion and Gardens of a Mandarin—Line 
Spring time on the Western Praires, by J. ¢ Fashions—Colored—Four Figures. 
McUleland Jr., P 43 ; The Heart’s Misgivings—Line. 
Stanzas, by R. A. W. 138 4 Columbia Bridge—Line. 
Stanzas by Robert A West, _.. 199 ¢ Fashions—Five Figures—Colored, 
Song—On the banks of the Kennebeck, by ¢ The Friend in Adversity—Mezzotint. 
Arthur Morrell, . 105 ¢ Mount Vernon—Line. 
Stanzas, by Mrs. D. Ellen Goodman, 148 $ Fashions—Colored—Four Figures 
% “ by R. A. W. P 152 Daniel in the Lion’s Den—Mezzotint. 
Song, by O. iL Mildeberger, 168 The British Surrendering their arms to Gener-> 
Stanzas, by Robert A. West, r 199 al Washingtcn after their defeat, Yorktown Va. 
To Sybil, by Mrs. Frances . Osgood, 9 $ Oct., 1781—Line. 
The Wish of the Weary Woman, by Mrs. Fashions—Four Figures--Colored. 
L. H, Sigourney, . 21 Moses Commanding the Water out of the Rock 
To a Hummer Bird, by Mary Belleville, 28 ; — Mezzotint. 
To a child reading the Bible, by L. B. M. 34 ~ The White Mouse—Line 
The Twilight Hour, by F. C. Woodworth, 38 Fashions—Colored—Four Figures. 
The Keen, by H. P. Grattan, , 40 Suffer Little Children to come unto me—Mez- 
The Favorite Song, by Edward J. Porter, 40 zotint. Bs 
The Widow’s Child, by Miss A. Blackwell, 55 Raree Show at Lin-Sin-Choo—Line. 
The Warrior, by Henry A. Clark, “ 57 ' Fashions—Four Figures—Colored. 
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